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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Y A wise practice of the Association which limits the 
tenure of the president to one elected term of three 
years, this will be the last communication which I 

shall make to the membership through the “President’s 
Page.” It was a distinct, and truly an unexpected, honor 
to me to have been elected to the office in October, 1945. 
The Association had up to that time been well-served by 
its officers and councillors, but it had been particularly 
fortunate in its presidents. Beginning with the late A. Boyd 
Hamilton, and continuing with Professors Nichols, Gip- 
son, and Bining, its presidents had been men of distinc- 
tion in the study, writing, or popularization of Pennsyl- 
vania history. They were also all devoted to the interests 
of the Association, and all had qualities which made for 
successful leadership. As a result the Association, even in 
a short twelve years, had become firmly established and 
had attained a position of prestige. Notwithstanding the 
dislocations incident to nearly four years of “total” war it 
had not lost ground by 1945, but was ready in the glow of 
those hopeful post-war days to “go on from there.” 


Whether or not it has indeed “gone on from there,” the 
formal reports of the officers should show. My hope is that 
they show the basis for an affirmative answer. In any event, 
I have no apologies or excuses since I have striven to serve 
to the best of my ability, and have enjoyed the best of 
advice and the most loyal assistance from the officers, 
members of committees, and from many of the general 
membership. So, it has been a pleasure to serve. 


It is gratifying to announce that the third of thé Pennsyl- 
‘vania History Studies is at the printers and will be ready 
for distribution at the Annual Meeting in Erie, October 
22 and 23. It will be entitled, The Scotch-Irish in Penn- 
sylvania, and has been written by Guy S. Klett of Phila- 
delphia. This will complete the series of three Studies 
projected for this presidential term by Chairman Homer T. 
Rosenberger and his very co-operative Committee on 
Publications. 
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THE ERIE WAR OF THE GAUGES* 
By Donatp H. KEntT 


N DECEMBER, 1853, the city of Erie and the neighboring 

township of Harborcreek, with the enthusiastic support of a 
large majority of their people, tore up the tracks of the Erie and 
North-East Railroad, wherever they crossed or entered the city 
streets or the public highway. This made a seven-and-one-half mile 
break in the recently-completed chain of railroads from New York 
to Cleveland and the midwest. The railroad repeatedly re-laid its 
tracks ; they were as often ripped up. An injunction was obtained 
from the United States Circuit Court at Pittsburgh to protect the 
railroad’s property ; the injunction was disregarded.* 

A deputy marshal showed the injunction to Archibald Kirk- 
patrick, one of the Harborcreek leaders, and pointed out that it 
bore the seal of the United States. Kirkpatrick threw it upon the 
floor and stamped on it with his heel, “saying that (meaning the 
mark of his heel) was the Harborcreek Seal.”? 

Such was the beginning of the “War of the Gauges,” which in- 
terrupted rail traffic between New York and the West for two 
months, and seriously inconvenienced it for two years. This conflict 
between Erie and the railroads which later became part of the New 
York Central system was one of the most fantastic episodes in 
Pennsylvania history, and certainly the most exciting in Erie his- 


*Paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation in Norristown, October 24-25, 1947. 

1John Miller, A Twentieth Century History of Erie County, Pennsylvania 
(Chicago, 1909), I, 267-293; John Bach McMaster, A History of the People 
of the United States (N. Y., 1913), VIII, 92-94; Laura G. Sanford, The 
History of Erie County, Pennsylvania (Second edition, Erie, 1894), 119-121, 
348-352; Alvin F. Harlow, The Road of the Century (N. Y., 1947), 267-274. 

2 Testimony of Thomas B. Dobson, January 5, 1854, before U. S. Circuit 
Court, Pittsburgh, quoted in D. Slie, War of the Gauges (Cleveland, 1854), 
35; a similar traditional version is given by Miller, I, 284. 
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tory. A man who had been through the Erie War and later served 
in the Union Army throughout the Civil War pronounced the Erie 
War much the more exciting of the two.* Yet it is almost forgotten. 
If mentioned at all, the Erie War of 1853-1856 is likely to be con- 
fused with the struggle of Gould, Fisk, Vanderbilt, and Drew for 
control of the Erie Railroad—the Erie Railroad War of 1867-1868. 

The immediate cause of the Erie War was the attempt to elimi- 
nate the break or difference in railroad gauges between the two 
east-west lines which connected at Erie. For this reason the con- 
flict has been called the “Erie War of the Gauges.” Other matters 
were in dispute. Erie also wanted the railroads to extend their 
tracks to the harbor, instead of running more than a mile from the 
lake front. Erie also was anxious that the projected Sunbury and 
Erie Railroad should have proper connections when it finally 
reached its Lake Erie terminus.‘ 

The railroads and their friends stressed the discontinuance of the 
break in gauge. Erie’s chief objection, it was charged, was that 
peanut vendors and piemen could no longer sell their wares to 
passengers while they changed cars.° From this came the mocking 
name of “Peanut War,” which is occasionally applied to this conflict. 

The underlying causes of the Erie War lay in a struggle for com- 
mercial leadership and economic advantage, similar to the struggle 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore for the trade of the Susque- 
hanna Valley. Erie was contending with the other cities along the 
southern shore of Lake Erie for commercial leadership and for her 
economic future. Philadelphia and the interior cities of Pennsyl- 
vania were struggling with New York for the trade of the midwest. 
Pennsylvania had made enormous public and private investments 
in transportation facilities to reach the west. The Commonwealth 
was staggering under a heavy burden of debt for the State Works, 
the canal and railroad system linking Philadelphia with Pittsburgh 
and the west. The Pennsylvania Railroad was nearing completion.® 


* Sanford, 349. 

*“Statement of the Mayor and Councils of Erie... ,” December 13, 1853, 
in D. Slie, 14-21; also in Erie Weekly Observer and Erie Weekly Gazette. 

5 E.g., New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, January 3, 1854, editorial “Penn- 
sylvania Disgraced.” 

®*Governor William Bigler, Annual Message to the Assembly, January 4, 
1854, in Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, VII, 650-652; “Statement 
of the Mayor and Councils of Erie . . .”; Governor William Bigler, Message 
to the Assembly concerning the Franklin Canal Company, February 11, 1854, 
Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, VII, 686-696. 
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The two great railroad lines of New York, the New York and 
Erie Railroad and the New York Central Railroad, were trying to 
establish railroad connections with Ohio. They could reach Ohio 
only by crossing Pennsylvania. The Commonwealth was reluctant 
to concede such passage freely, without limiting conditions. Under 
the circumstances, with so much at stake, the leaders of Pennsyl- 
vania felt disinclined to take an unselfish, broadminded attitude. In 
Governor Bigler’s words, “Pennsylvania holds the key to this im- 
portant link of connexion between the East and the West, and I 
most unhesitatingly say, that where no principle of amity or com- 
merce is to be violated, it is the right and the duty of the State to 
turn her natural advantages to the promotion of the views and 
welfare of her own people.”” Therefore, the government and the 
courts of Pennsylvania approved Erie’s objectives, although they 
frowned on some of Erie’s methods. 

People outside the state were scandalized by Pennsylvania’s 
attitude, and by the goings-on in Erie. Editors and congressmen 
assailed the selfishness of the Keystone State.* Congressman Wade 
suggested that it be re-named the “Shylock State,” since it de- 
manded its “pound of flesh” from all who passed its borders.° Busi- 
ness circles talked of a blacklist on Pennsylvania investments.’° 
Travelers wrote indignant letters to the newspapers. Typical in 
tone, but more witty than most of these letters, was one signed 
“Traveler,” in the New York Tribune, December 23, 1853. 

“Traveler” reported a rumor “that a new bake-pan has been 
ordered, representing the illustrious Governor [Bigler] of Penn- 
sylvania, so that all gingerbread will be baked hereafter in his 
image.” This he considered “a tender and beautiful testimony of 
respect to that great and good man, who declares that his sympathies 
are with a people who are nobly impatient of justice and common 
rights, and that he will abet proceedings entirely illegal, so far as 
the law will permit him.” This is a malicious distortion of one of 
Bigler’s telegrams to Erie. “Traveler” then paid his compliments 
to the unruly city: 


A New device for the Erie coat of arms is in prepara- 
tion. It is described as a Peanut rampant on a ground of 


™ Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, VII, 651. 

SE.g., New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, January 6, 1854; Congressional 
Globe, XXVIII, Part I, First Session, 33rd Congress, 100-101, 195-196, 217- 
218, 229-237, 259. 

® Congressional Globe, loc. cit., 230. 

” New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, December 23, 1853. 
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apple pie: Pop-corn d’or and candy argent. There will be 
a bar sinister of a bottle of beer sizzling. Motto: Aut 
Erie; Aut the Deluge. . . . The Reverend Presbyterian 
clergyman—who spiritually consoled Erie militant, on the 
eventful day—l[interprets] this to mean, ‘All is not lost 
while Erie survives ! !’... It is rumored also that the city 
intends to present Mayor King, who led on the charge so 
valiantly, with a half dozen pale ale, (pints;) and that a 
picture . . . has been commissioned in which the great 
King is represented seated upon the rail which was so 
valorously torn up, while crowds carrying emblematic 
banners swarm exulting around him. Among the inscrip- 
tions are ‘Bigler and Beer!’ . . . ‘No more riding on a 
rail!’ ‘Bunker Hill and Erie!’ 


The last-mentioned slogan reminded the writer “that the City of 
Erie has one immortal remembrance, for it was there that Perry 
fitted out his fleet for the famous battle of the Lake.” He sadly 
admonished the people of Erie: “You have the proud satisfaction 
of knowing that you have linked to the one historical association of 
Erie, another and inseparable one, and of just the opposite char- 
acter.”"" How shocked he would have been to know that the 
venerable and respected Captain Daniel Dobbins, the builder of 
Perry’s fleet, had lent his honored name and support to the fight 
against the railroads, presiding over mass meetings and signing 
manifestoes !** ' 

In 1853 the chain of railroads had just been completed along 
the south shore of Lake Erie. This chain was made up of four 
separate railroads. The Buffalo and State Line Railroad extended 
from Buffalo to the New York-Pennsylvania line; the Erie and 
North-East Railroad covered the twenty miles from the state line 
to Erie; the Franklin Canal Company had a railroad from Erie to 
the Ohio state line; and the Cleveland, Painesville, and Ashtabula 
Railroad ran from the state line to Cleveland. 

The little Erie and North-East Railroad was the first of these 
roads to be built. Chartered in 1842,'* it began construction in 
1849, and the railroad was completed in January, 1852, with a 
gauge of six feet. This broad gauge was intended to match the 
gauge of the New York and Erie Railroad, under a contract signed 
by the Erie and North-East Railroad on April 27, 1850. The New 
- 1 [bid, 


% Erie Weekiy Observer, July 23, 1853; D. Slie, 24. 
1842 P. L. 267, approved April 11, 1842. 
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York and Erie promised to build a connecting link, the Dunkirk 
and State Line Railroad, at the same gauge. This would make Erie, 
in effect, the western terminus of the Erie Railroad." 

The New York Central interests looked for a similar connection 
for their Buffalo and State Line Railroad. The Erie and North- 
East was agreeable, and its directors eventually agreed to lay a 
second track of four-foot-eight-and-one-half-inch gauge, to match 
the New York Central.'® Erie business men, Erie editors, and Erie 
people in general, had glowing visions of the future of their city. 

Meanwhile, the Cleveland, Painesville, and Ashtabula Railroad 
had been pushing eastward, and was expecting to meet the New 
York railroads. This was a more difficult problem. Pennsylvania 
was reluctant to charter a railroad which might strengthen New 
York’s connections with the western markets. By a complicated 
deal, the Pennsylvania General Assembly was persuaded in 1848 
to incorporate the Erie and Ohio Railroad. The next year, how- 
ever, Philadelphia interests took alarm, and the act of incorpora- 
tion was repealed, thus “interposing, as was supposed, an insur- 
mountable barrier to the . . . progress of the New York Railroads 
West.’"1¢ 

What the New York and Ohio railroad interests could not do 
directly, they accomplished indirectly. In April, 1849, they secured 
passage of an act amending the charter of the Franklin Canal Com- 
pany, which had been organized in 1844 to operate the canal from 
Meadville to Franklin.’* It was now authorized to build a railroad 
from Erie to Pittsburgh. Under a most extraordinary interpretation 
of its charter, this company proceeded to build a railroad from Erie 
to Ohio, to meet the Cleveland, Painesville, and Ashtabula Rail- 
road. It claimed that the four- or five-mile track not on its chartered 
course was merely a spur to connect it with the Ohio road. The 
profits earned from this connection would help to build the rest 
of the line.*® 

“Statement of the Mayor and Councils of Erie... ,” loc. cit., 16; San- 
ford, 119; Pennsylvania State Reports, XXVI, 288. 

8 Erie Weekly Gazette, February 20, March 13, 1851. The Erie and North- 
East directors voted to build the second track, March 10. 

1° “Statement of the Mayor and Councils of Erie ... ,” loc. cit., 15-16; 
see also D. Slie, 7-8. The incorporation act its not printed in the Pamphlet 
Laws, as a required fee was not paid. The repeal act is 1849 P. L. 137. 

71844 P. L. 471, approved April 27, 1844, and amended by 1848 P. L. 765, 
approved April 9, 1849. 


8 Report of the Directors of the Franklin Canal Company, 1853, quoted in 
D. Slie, 47-49; Pennsylvania State Reports, XXI, 117-130. 
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The Cleveland, Painesville, and Ashtabula Railroad used a gauge 
of four feet ten inches, the gauge required by Ohio law. As its 
subsidiary, the Franklin Canal Company built to the Ohio gauge, 
and was opened for traffic in November, 1852.'° 

Then the Ohio and New York interests got together, and planned 
a deal which sent all Erie’s hopes a-flying. The New York and Erie 
Railroad was already in financial difficulties and unable to push the 
Dunkirk and State Line Railroad. The C. P. and A., under the 
forceful leadership of Alfred Kelly, proposed that the four-foot-ten- 
inch gauge of Ohio should be carried through to Dunkirk and 
Buffalo. Then, neither New York railroad would have an advantage 
over its competitor, the Buffalo and State Line Railroad could 
serve both, and Buffalo and Dunkirk would both profit as transfer 
points. As a result, the Buffalo and State Line adopted the Ohio 
gauge. The Erie and North-East Railroad was left with an eighteen- 
mile stretch of six-foot track between two railroads of four-foot- 
ten-inch gauge.”° 

The New York Central, with the standard gauge of four feet 
eight and one-half inches, had its terminus at Buffalo; and the New 
York and Erie, with the broad gauge of six feet, terminated at Dun- 
kirk. Erie interests had urged and expected that the line connect- 
ing the Erie and North-East Railroad with Dunkirk and Buffalo 
should be built to either broad or standard gauge. Instead, the 
Buffalo and State Line Railroad used the Ohio gauge of four feet 
ten inches, the same as the Franklin Canal Company Railroad and 
the Cleveland, Painesville, and Ashtabula Railroad. If the Erie and 
North-East Railroad also were induced to use the Ohio gauge, 
passengers and freight could move without transshipment from Ohio 
to western New York, a good train haul in those days. 

As long as the Erie and North-East Railroad kept the six-foot 
gauge, passengers and freight had to be transferred at Buffalo from 
the New York Central, or at Dunkirk from the New York and Erie 
Railroad, to the Buffalo and State Line Railroad. They had to 
change again at the Pennsylvania-New York state line, to the Erie 
and North-East Railroad; and again at Erie to the Franklin Canal 
Company’s railroad. This was inconvenient and troublesome, and 


® Thid. 

” Erie Weekly Gazette, April 24, May 1, 1851; Miller, I, 259-262; San- 
ford, 349-352. Miller and Sanford reproduce significant parts of the Report 
of the Erie and North-East Railroad, January 18, 1852. See also Harlow, 
266-268. 
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the blame was laid at Erie’s door, even though it was the New York 
railroads which had violated the earlier contracts. Erie felt un- 
justifiably abused and mistreated, and resolved to keep her break, 
no matter what the cost. 

Her first move against the wicked “railroad monopoly,” as it 
was termed, was in the Pennsylvania legislature. State Senator 
John H. Walker, an Erie and North-East director, and a leading 
figure in state politics, secured passage of a Pennsylvania Gauge 
Law, which froze the existing gauges. Any railroad west of Erie 
must use four-foot-ten-inch gauge; any railroad east of Erie must 
use six-foot or four-foot-eight-and-one-half-inch gauge. When this 
was approved on March 11, 1852, Erie relaxed and felt more 
hopeful.** 

The New York and Ohio interests were not discouraged. They 
went to work on the 1853 session of the Pennsylvania legislature. 
As a result of their efforts—it was charged that they spent $50,- 
000—,*? the Gauge Law was repealed on April 11, 1853.?* 

Meanwhile, Erie was losing control of her railroad. The Erie 
and North-East had used a large part of its bonds to pay the con- 
tractors who built its line. The contractors sold them, and by the 
summer of 1853 two-thirds of the shares were in the hands of the 
enemy. Most of the directors and officers, now in danger of losing 
their positions, saw new merit in the four-foot-ten-inch gauge. 
Since it was inevitable, they preferred to carry out the change of 
gauge themselves, rather than let other directors and officers be 
elected to do it.** On November 17, 1853, they signed a contract 
with the Buffalo and State Line Railroad, to make the change to 
four-foot-ten-inch track.*® 

In the meantime, the city councils of Erie had not been idle. 
With the enthusiastic support of the majority of the citizens, as 
expressed in mass meetings, they had adopted several ordinances 
striking back at the railroads. On July 19, 1853, they adopted an 
ordinance prohibiting a change of gauge. If either railroad made 


= Erie Weekly Gazette, January 30, February 13, 1851, January 15, 1852; 
1851 P. Ez 155. 

= “Statement of the Mayor and Councils of Erie... ,” loc. cit., 17-18. 

1853 P. L. 366. This repealed all gauge laws. 

* Miller, I, 265; A. H. Caughey, “Reminiscences of the Erie Railroad 
War,” newspaper clippings of a speech, in Erie Public Library clipping file. 

* Sanford, 120. 
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an attempt to do so, the high constable was directed to remove its 
tracks from the city streets.”® 

The Erie and North-East Railroad directors tried to win over 
the city councils. Appearing before the councils on November 14, 
they presented compromise proposals. If the gauge could be 
changed, an engine house and repair shops would be built at Erie; 
the railroad from Erie to Pittsburgh would be built; and help 
would be given in the construction of another railroad from Erie, 
to join the New York and Erie Railroad, by way of Jamestown. 
The city councils might have accepted these proposals, but for the 
pressure of public opinion. The railroads had made similar promises 
before, none of which had been carried out. The councils met next 
day, and resolved to enforce the ordinance of July 19.%" 

The mayor was authorized to appoint 150 special police officers, 
and to issue a proclamation “calling on the citizens of Erie, both 
civil and military, to hold themselves in readiness at a moment’s 
warning to assist in maintaining the ordinances and peace of this 
city.” The mayor issued this proclamation on November 21, with 
a lengthy legal opinion, prepared by three eminent Erie lawyers. 
These lawyers ruled that the city had the power to remove the 
tracks and bridges from the streets, as part of its power to regulate 
and improve the streets. Since the city had cancelled the railroad’s 
franchise, and since the railroad had violated its charter by not ex- 
tending its track to the harbor, the railroad track had become a 
public nuisance which it was the right and duty of the city to 
abate.”* It is interesting to note that the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court later upheld this opinion.”® 

On December 7, 1853, the Erie and North-East Railroad began 
to change its track, starting at Northeast, and proceeding about four 
hundred feet within the Erie city limits. Early in the morning, a 
signal cannon was fired to warn the citizens, and Erie began to 
gather its forces. 

Mayor Alfred King, an imposing figure mounted on a large but 
swaybacked horse, together with the high constable and other city 


* Erie Weekly Gazette, July 21, 1853; Erie Weekly Observer, July 23, 
1853; Miller, I, 269-276. 

* Erie Weekly Gazette, November 17, 1853. 

*% Tbid., November 24, December 1, 1853. 

* Commonwealth vs. The Erie and North-East Railroad Company, in 
Pennsylvania State Reports, XX VII, 339-379. The opinion was delivered by 
Chief Justice Black. 
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dignitaries, led a force of 150 special police officers up State Street 
to the railroad bridge. The railroad crossed French and State 
Streets on a long wooden trestle, which spanned the valley of Mill 
Creek. As the procession moved up State Street from the park, it 
was joined by the fire company and by an ever-increasing crowd of 
excited townspeople. By the time the noisy crowd had reached the 
railroad it is no wonder that railroad officials and employees thought 
it was a mob. 

The municipal authorities and citizens of Erie tore down the 
bridges over State and French Streets, and ripped up the track 
where it crossed other streets of the city. Some rotten eggs and 
stones were thrown at railroad officials who tried to interfere, and 
most of them thought it wisest to leave town.*® The next day, the 
road commissioners and citizens of Harborcreek joined in the fray. 
They tore down and burned the railroad bridge in that township, 
and tore up the track for about a mile and a half, where it coincided 
with the public highway, the Buffalo or Ridge Road.** 

The railroad company quickly replaced the track in Harborcreek. 
The bridge was destroyed again, and the “track again torn up with 
an addition of nearly twenty rods.” The people made evident by 
threats their determination to prevent the restoration of the rail- 
road.*? 

On December 17, the railroad obtained an injunction from the 
United States Circuit Court in Pittsburgh, “restraining the city of 
Erie, the citizens of Erie County, and all persons whatsoever, from 
interfering with the change of . . . gauge.” The United States 
Marshal served the injunction, and the railroad thought, mistakenly, 
that it was safe. It again attempted to re-build the bridges and to 
re-lay the track, but the people of Erie and Harborcreek continued 
to resist. “For several days in succession the track was torn up as 
often as it was re-laid.’’** 

Horace Greeley, the famous editor of the New York Tribune, 
traveled through the battle zone, December 26, on his way from 
New York to Chicago. He had begun his journalistic career in an 

"New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, December 9, 1853; Erie Weekly 
Gazette, December 8, 1853; Miller, I, 276-278; Caughey, “Reminiscences. . . .” 

New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, December 9, 1853; Erie Weekly 
Gazette, December 15, 1853. 

“Memorial of the Railroad Company to His Excellency William Bigler 

..»” December 28, 1853, in New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, January 6, 


1854: also in Slie, 25-28. 
8 Tbid. See also Pittsburgh Legal Journal, December 17, December 24, 1853. 
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Erie printshop, but now the embattled city was merely an incon- 
venient, uncomfortable interruption in his lecture tour. He had 
calculated on keeping a lecture appointment in Adrian, Michigan, 
on Monday evening, “but that could not now be, for the Kingdom 
of Erie forbade it... .” 


On Monday morning at 9, the Lake Shore train came 
along from Buffalo, and we reached Harbor Creek in it 
about 11, and thence were carried over the gap (seven, 
and one-half miles) in about one hour, riding mainly in 
open sleighs through a cutting storm of wind, snow and 
sleet. At Erie we were detained more than an hour while 
the baggage was unloaded, transported and reloaded ; and 
it was cheering to see the unanimity with which the pas- 
sengers, with a certainty that they could get no dinner 
elsewhere, refused to eat here, withstanding the utmost 
perseverance in clamorous bell-ringing and the fullest as- 
surances that the restaurant belonged to the Railroad 
Company, and did not sympathize with the rioters. I pre- 
sume that this was true; but a community which burns 
bridges and tears up railroad tracks in defiance of an 
injunction of the United States Supreme Court, and thus 
exposes infants to be frozen, as some have been by means 
of this break, would not hesitate to steal chickens to sell 
to a restaurant if a chance were afforded them; and it is 
always safe to give such people as wide a berth as pos- 
sible. So think nearly all whom hard necessity compels to 
traverse this inhospitable northern neck of Pennsylvania.** 


The New York Triiune, like other New York newspapers, was 
waging an editorial campaign against Erie and against the mis- 
guided government of Pennsylvania. Governor William Bigler, on 
December 12, telegraphed to B. F. Sloan, editor of the Erie 
Observer, thanking him for information about the Erie troubles, 
and stating : ““My sympathies are with the people of Erie, and what- 
ever my duties and the laws will permit, shall be done for them.”*® 
The New York Tribune virtually exploded in print: 

“Some men are born to greatness, others have it thrust upon 
them. Some men are born fools, others arrive at that distinction 
through the working of favorable circumstances. But of both 


P “— Travel Westward,” New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, January 
, 1854. 


* Erie Weekly Gazette, December 15, 1853. 
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these eminent classes, the perfections seem to be concentrated in 
His Excellency, JOHN BIGLER, the Governor of Pennsylvania.”’** 
The Tribune, it will be observed, had its governors confused; 
John Bigler, William’s brother, was the governor of California. 

A later editorial called upon all travelers to avoid Erie “until 
the grass shall grow in her streets, and till her piemen in despair, 
shall move away to some other city not inhabited by fools and 
ruffians.”’°* 

The Erie newspapers did not allow such comments to go un- 
challenged ; their editorials were equally severe on the arrogance of 
New Yorkers. Erie even found a poet to scoff at Horace Greeley. 
Tabitha Trotwood described in glowing terms her own abilities as 
a pastry-cook and candymaker. She wasn’t used to soiling her 
fingers with “poisonous inks.” 


They condite sugared comfits; make wheaten loaves 
That would tempt a New Yorker to take and eat, 

As over the Isthmus he grumblingly roves 

In a rickety stage, or a car of six feet. 


And well they lay pastry; mix cake that is nice, 
Such as Horace himself would hardly refuse, 
Sure he’d moisten his lips with a dainty slice 
Though to Erie piemen he’s waved his adieus. 


With hayseed and clover, he’s sowed all our streets, 
Yet the sterling grass, he’d heedlessly trample, 
Could he catch but a glimpse at my pickled beets, 
And the Buffaloes, all, would heed his example. 

* * * 
Poor piemen of Erie, don’t die in despair 
Cause Horace woud’nt eat when last he was here; 
Just furnish your shops with my condiments rare, 
And henceforth, indeed, you'll have nothing to fear.** 


The most serious clash between the railroad forces and the people 
of Erie and Harborcreek occurred on December 27, 1853. That 
morning, the people of Harborcreek were again engaged in “abat- 
ing the nuisance” of the railroad track, when a train pulled in from 
Buffalo carrying three hundred men, laborers, tracklayers, and 
railroad officials. Among the latter were a conductor named Cough- 


*® New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, December 15, 1853. 
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lin and Superintendent Dennis of the Buffalo and State Line Rail- 
road. 

Coughlin and Dennis walked up the track to see what was going 
on, and possibly to order the citizens to stop their work of destruc- 
tion. A scuffle ensued. The farmers pressed close around the two 
men and threatened them. Coughlin, frightened, drew his pistol and 
tried to fire it. It snapped twice, but went off at the third attempt. 
The ball hit a man named George Nelson in the head, knocking him 
cold. Actually, the bullet was deflected by the bones of his skull, 
so that he was not seriously hurt; but the farmers thought he was 
killed. 

The angry crowd, after its first surprise, chased after the two 
railroad men. The laborers and trackmen came to their rescue with 
picks and shovels, but were themselves driven back to the train 
by superior numbers. Coughlin jumped aboard a locomotive, and 
was soon taken to safety in New York State. 

The crowd grew angrier and more excited, demanding that 
Dennis, who was still on board the train, should be handed over to 
them. Dennis assured them that he had not shot the man, and re- 
fused to give himself to any but officers of the law. They attempted 
to take him by force, and several actually forced their way on the 
train. Meanwhile, one of the railroad officials, realizing the se- 
riousness of the situation, made his way forward to the locomotive, 
and started it, so that the train with two or three extra passengers 
from Harborcreek was soon headed at full speed for the state line.*® 

About this time, the Harborcreek forces received a huge rein- 
forcement from Erie. “All the Erie military companies with Gen. 
Killpatrick at the head and the cannon at their tail, with the Sheriff 
and Mayor and half the citizens of Erie, came rushing to the spot’’*® 
—on horseback, in carriages or wagons, or in whatever conveyance 
could be found. There were speeches and wild talk. Finally, the 
sheriff took possession of the track, declaring that no further work 
should be done on it, until the rights of the dispute had been 
judicially determined. This he justified as a measure to keep the 


® Erie Weekly Gazette, December 29, 1853; New York Semi-Weekly 
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peace, but he appointed as his deputy to enforce it, Morrow B. 
Lowry, the leading figure in the Ripper party.** 

What happened to the two or three men who were carried off on 
the train into New York State? One of them, named Bill Cooper, 
stated in an affidavit the next day that the train stopped just beyond 
the Pennsylvania line. Then, Bill Kasson kicked him back into 
Pennsylvania.** Bill Cooper was a hero to the Erie-ites ; too bad he 
could not show his wounds in public! This was the “Shanghai” 
incident, which gave the name of “Shanghais” to the Erie minority 
which favored the railroads. 

The war had divided Erie into two bitterly hostile factions, the 
“Rippers” who were in an overwhelming majority, and the 
“Shanghais.” The Rippers, as the name implies, were the enemies 
of the railroad, who ripped up the tracks. The Shanghais, the pro- 
railroad party, consisted chiefly of the directors, stockholders, and 
employees of the railroads.** 

Erie’s most prominent business and political figures were leaders 
of the Ripper party. Mayor Alfred King from his official position 
was the nominal head, but the real guiding spirit was Morrow B. 
Lowry, business man, director in the Sunbury and Erie Railroad, 
and later state senator.‘ Others prominent in the Ripper party 
included the Reverend G. B. Lyon, minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church ;** Gideon J. Ball, former State Treasurer, and Erie’s 
representative in the General Assembly ;*° James Thompson, a 
former congressman, soon to be Chief Justice of Pennsylvania ;** 
and other leading lawyers of the county. 

The Shanghai leaders were, for the most part, officials or di- 
rectors of the railroads. Of these John A. Tracy, President of the 
Erie and North-East Railroad, was the most important.**® The most 
hated, however, was the railroad director John H. Walker, once 


“ Erie Weekly Gasette, January 12, 1854, gives the sheriff’s letter to the 
governor, explaining why he had appointed Lowry. 
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the Whig chieftain of Erie County, and former president: of the 
State Senate. Walker, it will be remembered, had secured passage 
of the Gauge Law of 1851; now he was regarded as a turncoat 
and traitor to Erie’s cause.* 

All the Erie newspapers, with one exception, supported the 
Ripper cause. The Whig Weekly Gazette and the Democratic 
Weekly Observer forgot their old quarrels to pursue a common 
policy in defense of Erie, while the Waterford Dispatch moved to 
Erie in the very thick of the battle and became the Erie Dispatch. 
The one exception was the Erie Constitution, edited by J. B. John- 
ston and A. H. Caughey, and backed financially by the railroads. 
It was the only newspaper which dared to stand out against the 
popular feeling.®° 

The trouble dragged on. After the federal injunction protecting 
the Erie and North-East Railroad was served, the city of Erie 
turned its attention to the Franklin Canal Company, and began to 
remove its tracks from the city. streets." Then the Cleveland, 
Painesville, and Ashtabula Railroad obtained an injunction from 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, to “stay waste” until the legality 
of this railroad could be decided.®* The railroads proposed, as a 
compromise, that the ringleaders should be released from jail in 
Pittsburgh, and that the city should permit the re-laying of the 
tracks until the dispute could be judicially decided. The New York 
Tribune thundered “against any compromise which shall shield 
the bridge-burning, track-plowing, baby-freezing scoundrels of Erie 
and Harbor Creek from the legal consequences of their crimes.’’®* 
But the Erie city councils refused to accept this offer from the 
railroads. 

On January 11, 1854, Mayor King and Morrow B. Lowry were 
charged with contempt of court. It was claimed that they had 
hindered the United States Marshal in arresting violators of the 
federal injunction.®* They bade a sad farewell to Erie on January 


“ New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, January 24, 1854, reports that he had 
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12, an occasion for a mass demonstration of feeling.°® The next 
day, the United States Marshal was arrested and jailed for false 
imprisonment. He was soon bailed out, but the effect on national 
opinion was terrific.* 

President Tracy was reported as saying in Cleveland, “that 
within two weeks they would take men enough out of Erie to allow 
the directors to come home and live in peace.”®* On January 17, 
the outside world was startled by the story that the women of Erie 
had removed the bridges over State and French Streets.®® This 
was generally accepted ; in fact, the story has been seriously recited 
in later accounts of the Erie War. Actually, the women who de- 
stroyed the bridges are in a class with the Indians of the Boston 
Tea Party; they were men disguised in women’s clothing.®° 

On January 3, the New York Tribune reported Washington 
gossip that the Erie War had been discussed in a cabinet meeting. 
All the cabinet members, except Campbell, a Pennsylvanian, used 
strong language to express their disapproval of Erie’s action. The 
Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis, proposed to send in federal 
troops, “to defend the mail route and the property of the Railroad 
Company.”*' President Pierce, however, seems to have favored 
delay. Later, he told Senators Chase and Wade of Ohio, who 
pressed for immediate federal intervention, that he would not move 
until he was sure that ordinary judicial processes could not settle 
the matter.®* 

Congress also was concerned about the Erie War. On December 
31, 1853, Mr. Hendricks of Indiana presented to the House of 
Representatives a memorial from a large meeting in Indianapolis 
protesting against the interruption of trade and commerce. He said 
that, “If a company of six, seven or eight hundred men had invaded 
our borders and had interrupted our commerce, stopped our mails, 
and hindered the inter-communication of people, the attention of 
the whole country would have been at once arrested, and the power 
of the whole country commanded.” Pennsylvania representatives 
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replied that it was a matter for the Pennsylvania legislature and 
courts to handle. Mr. Boyce of South Carolina threw in slighting 
comments: “It is one of those incidents to which you are subject, 
because you have not the institution of slavery there. It is only the 
beginning of the end. . . . We can only offer you our sympathy. 
It is one of the misfortunes to which you are exposed, by having 
your whole population made up of freemen.” There was laughter. 

Senator Cooper of Pennsylvania was looking for trouble on 
January 17, 1854, when he introduced a bill granting land to aid 
the Sunbury and Erie Railroad. Senator Wade of Ohio thought 
Pennsylvania could apply for aid for the Erie road with very bad 
grace while she permitted these “outrages” at Erie. Senator Cooper 
answered, “that if the proceedings at Erie were the acts of but few 
irresponsible persons, without cause . . . , there would be some 
justice in [such] remarks, but there was an unwritten history of 
the events leading to these occurrences, which, when known, would 
put the matter in a different light. The wrongs and insults endured 
by the people of Erie at the hands of railroad companies of other 
States would then appear. There were certain periods in the course 
of wrong and outrage when even cowards would resist. . . . When 
the whole history of this matter was written, he thought it would 
be found that, if wrong and aggravated injury had been inflicted, 
it did not commence with the people of Erie.”” Senator Wade, point- 
ing out that such affairs were not unusual in Pennsylvania history, 
reminded Senator Cooper of the Whiskey Rebellion, another in- 
stance when Pennsylvanians had defied federal authority.** 

The trackripping episode drew to a close, as the Pennsylvania 
legislature was taking measures to maintain the “break” at Erie. 
The four Harborcreek ringleaders who had been jailed for con- 
tempt of court were released.** Morrow B. Lowry and Mayor King 
were ¢leared when they stood trial in Pittsburgh, and after appear- 
ing before enthusiastic mass meetings in Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia, returned to Erie in triumph. 

A bill repealing the charter of the Franklin Canal Company and 
providing for state operation of its railroad was passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and approved by Governor Bigler on January 28, 

® Congressional Globe, XXVIII, Part I, 100-101. 
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1854.*" The governor left for Erie on January 30, and took pos- 
session of the Franklin Canal Company, appointing William F. 
Packer, the future governor, as the state superintendent. This im- 
mediately quieted the troubles, and the tracks and bridges of the 
Erie and North-East Railroad were replaced without further 
difficulty.°* 

The Commonwealth, however, did not wish to undertake further 
costly ventures in the operation of railroads. Instead, the Franklin 
Canal Company Railroad was leased to the Cleveland, Painesville 
and Ashtabula Railroad, with the stipulation that the break at Erie 
should be maintained, even though both railroads now had four- 
foot-ten-inch gauge. The railroad was also to be extended to Erie 
harbor.® 

The people of Erie shifted their grounds of attack against the 
Erie and North-East Railroad. The state attorney general brought 
suit in the Pennsylvania Supreme Court against that railroad for 
violation of its charter. The railroad’s Erie terminal was some 
distance south of the city limits of 1842, when the charter was 
granted. In failing to reach these limits within ten years of the 
date of incorporation, the railroad had violated its charter." 

The Supreme Court granted the state’s application, and ordered 
the railroad to move its tracks within four months, a period which 
expired on January 7, 1855." The Erie and North-East pleaded its 
inability to make the change within the allotted time, and the court 
granted an extension of sixty days.* This aroused great feeling in 
Erie, where it was felt that the railroads were trying to put off 
the day of reckoning indefinitely. The Erie city councils met on 
January 5, to consider the immediate removal of the tracks and 
bridges from the city streets. Their legal advisers, Elijah Babbitt 
and James Thompson, and the Erie County members of the legis- 
lature, advised against this. It would prejudice Erie’s case before 
the Supreme Court and before the General Assembly." 

Public feeling had risen too high to be checked. On January 8, 
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the day after the original time limit expired, a mob of Erie citizens 
attacked the railroad, burned down the bridges, and ripped out the 
tracks. The sheriff, warned in advance, had issued a proclamation 
and had tried to raise a posse, but without success. Not even his 
relatives would help him, and, when he appealed to the mayor, he 
was too busy. He could not leave his house, as he had company 
for dinner.”* 

Harborcreek, as usual, took parallel action, but there the road 
commissioners carried out the work of demolition." 

In despair, some leading Rippers bemoaned the way in which the 
people had gotten out of hand. A meeting in the Erie courthouse, 
on January 10, regretted “the acts of our citizens in removing the 
bridges across our streets on the 8th inst.,” but could not “over- 
look the fact that they believed they were acting legally and right, 
and removing a nuisance in a manner sanctioned by law.” It re- 
solved to protect the participants so far as possible.”® 

No record survives that any one was punished for this outbreak, 
although the Supreme Court severely admonished the city and 
township authorities.” The tracks and bridges were soon replaced, 
and not again disturbed. 

On April 4, 1855, the General Assembly passed a bill repealing 
the charter of the Erie and North-East Railroad, and authorizing 
the governor to seize and operate it."* Governor Pollock, Bigler’s 
Whig successor, postponed signing this bill, and offered compromise 
proposals which were accepted by the Erie Councils, but rejected 
by the railroads.”® Finally, on October 6, Governor Pollock signed 
it, and appointed ex-Congressman Joseph Casey as State Super- 
intendent of the Erie and North-East Railroad.*° 

But when Casey arrived in Erie on November 6, the railroad 
asked and received permission to retain possession until November 
21. On that date the stockholders would meet to vote on the ac- 
ceptance of Governor Pollock’s compromise proposal.*' The rail- 
road was playing for time. On November 19, Justice Woodward of 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court issued an admonitory order, 
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directing Casey not to take possession. On November 21, the 
stockholders rejected the compromise.** 

Casey appealed to the Supreme Court, and, after some delay, the 
Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of the confiscation bill. 
Justice Jeremiah Sullivan Black stated in a lengthy opinion: “This 
charter was granted with a reservation of the right to repeal it, if 
the franchises should be abused or misused; . . . We are satisfied 
that, in point of fact, those franchises were abused and misused; ... 
After that event happened, the General Assembly was invested with 
full power to repeal the charter; . . . The franchises are, as a neces- 
sary consequence, resumed to the State, and the road remains what 
it always was—public property.’’** 

Casey returned to Erie on February 2, 1856, and took possession 
of the road. As a practical means of operating the railroad, he 
leased it to the Buffalo and State Line Railroad, which was to run 
it for the Commonwealth.** The reaction in Erie to this need not 
be described. Casey resigned as Superintendent in April.®* 

The popular feeling in Erie grew more and more tense, as the 
railroad troubles dragged on. Merchants considered favorable to 
the railroads were boycotted; Ripper children plagued and stoned 
Shanghai children. The Presbyterian Church in Erie split asunder, 
as the railroad officials and stockholders who were members there 
grew tired of Reverend Lyon’s sermons against the railroads, and 
his prayers for their guilty, traitorous souls. They withdrew to 
form the Park Presbyterian Church.** 

Fist fights and brawls became common, even in supposedly 
respectable circles. It is even said that a city ordinance was adopted 
to forbid discussion of the war in public places.** If such an 
ordinance did exist, it did not avert trouble. 

In April, 1855, J. R. Cochran, a Ripper, met the detested John 
H. Walker on the steps of the courthouse, where both were going to 
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attend court. The day was damp and chilly, and Walker was 
muffled up and further hampered by the law books which he was 
carrying. Cochran demanded that Walker stop proceedings in a 
suit for damages, a suit connected with the railroad troubles. 
Walker curtly refused, and Cochran knocked him down. Walker 
picked himself up, and with battered hat and bloody face went on 
into court, where Judge Agnew was presiding. The judge ordered 
Cochran’s arrest; he was fined and compelled to keep the peace.*® 

The consequences of this fight did not come until the following 
year, when John W. Walker,. the son of the railroad man, came 
home from teaching school in the South. Late in April, 1856, the 
explosion came. Young Walker and a companion were lounging 
in front of the Constitution office, when Cochran came along the . 
street from the bank, holding a bank draft in his hand. He evidently 
intended to call at the newspaper office to pay a bill. Neither Walker 
nor Cochran saw each other until they were at arms’ length. Walker 
looked up, saw Cochran, and without a moment’s hesitation or 
thought fetched him a wallop on the ear. Cochran landed in a heap 
in the doorway of the Constitution building. David B. McCreary, 
who had a law office in the same building, saw what was going on. 
He hastily dragged the stunned Cochran inside, locked the door, 
and called to Walker’s companion to get him away. 

Inside, Cochran came to his senses, and raged around the office, 
demanding to be released. McCreary gave in; Cochran rushed out 
the door, ran after Walker until he had almost overtaker him, 
seized a brick and threw it with all his might. It struck Walker only 
a glancing blow, but the effort upset the balance of the older man. 
Before he could recover, Walker came back at him and knocked 
him through the doorway of the Park Hotel. Following up his ad- 
vantage, Walker pursued him, and, backing him up against or 
across a table, beat him unmercifully.°° 

This was only the beginning of the trouble which began on the 
courthouse steps. That evening, Cochran called a mass meeting 
and denounced his assailant to the excited townspeople. He told 
how the railroad desperadoes had lured him into the Constitution 
office, and had well-nigh taken his life. This crime cried out for 
punishment. With passions roused, the crowd rushed to the Consti- 
tution building, broke open the doors, and wrecked the office. Its 
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books and papers, together with the lawbooks of the lawyers whose 
offices were there, were carried out and burned in the street. The 
type was thrown out, and the press was knocked to pieces. Finally, 
the entire building was torn down, so that only a heap of timbers 
remained on its site. Afterwards, the mob visited the homes of rail- 
road leaders, where the shutters were closed and the owners made 
ready to resist. Shots were exchanged, and the crowd moved away 
and broke up. No one was injured. While this was going on, the 
sheriff was out of town, and the mayor could not be located.** 

This riot shocked the more cool-headed among the Rippers. The 
Erie Observer, which had supported the popular cause from the 
beginning, commented severely on it, and even helped the Constitu- 
tion to get out its next issue.°* Ashamed at this outburst, and 
alarmed lest it lead to more disturbances, the leaders of Erie be- 
came inclined to accept a moderate settlement of the dispute with 
the railroads. 

Alexander K. McClure relates that after Casey’s resignation 
Governor Pollock “appointed . . . General William F. Small, .. . 
an experienced soldier in the Mexican War, . . . hoping that he 
would be able to calm down the belligerents and operate the line, 
but after devoting some weeks to his work he declared it to be 
hopeless and sent a peremptory resignation to the Executive.” 
There is no mention of Small’s appointment in the Erie news- 
papers; perhaps he never actually came to Erie.** 

Meanwhile, the Finney Bill embodying Governor Pollock’s com- 
promise proposals was being discussed in the legislature. Some 
features aroused indignation in Erie. It did not provide for a break 
in gauge, nor for a terminal at the harbor.** Before passage, how- 
ever, it was amended to provide for the construction of a line to 
the harbor within six months, and for a relocation of the highway in 
Harborcreek Township, at the railroad’s expense.®® Under the pro- 
visions of this bill, which the governor signed on April 22, 1856, 
the charter was restored to the Erie and North-East Railroad, but 
the Commonwealth was to retain possession until all the condi- 
tions of the bill had been accepted by the stockholders. The railroad 
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was required to make a connection at the harbor with the Cleveland 
and Erie Railroad, and to subscribe $400,000 to the Pittsburgh and 
Erie Railroad. 

Governor Pollock sent Alexander K. McClure to Erie as the 
new superintendent of the ratiroad. McClure pressed for action, in 
order to settle the troubles at Erie. On May 15, the railroad ac- 
cepted the conditions of the act.” 

The final settlement appears to have been partly a gentlemen’s 
agreement. It included not only the provisions of the Finney Bill, 
but another requiring the Cleveland Railroad to subscribe $500,000 
to the Sunbury and Erie Railroad.®* 

Colonel McClure related that the final agreement was made at an 
all-night card party in his hotel room, to which he had invited John 
H. Walker and Milton C. Courtright, the leading railroad men, to- 
gether with James Thompson and Senator Skinner, the most prom- 
inent anti-railroad men. He persuaded them to shake hands and 
join in a drink. Then they began a game of euchre, which lasted 
“until the sun was purpling the east.” In McClure’s opinion, “The 
whole war was settled in one night by a game of cards, several 
bottles of old rye, and the best supper that Brown’s Hotel could 
furnish.’’®® 

This story is doubtful, I hasten to add. The settlement may have 
been reached before the card party took place; Colonel McClure 
may have yielded to a desire to make his story as dramatic as 
possible.’ 

The Erie War did not prevent the change of railroad gauge, but 
with the eventual standardization of railroad gauges throughout 
the nation, the advantage of Buffalo and Dunkirk disappeared. 
Four-foot-ten-inch gauge and six-foot gauge alike were replaced 
by the standard gauge of four feet eight and one-half inches. After 
many .years, Erie finally had her through track to New York City. 

The railroads were forced to build a line to Erie harbor. If they 
had had a grain of imagination and common sense, they would have 
done this in the first place. As it was, the New York Central 
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interests were so blind that they conceded the privilege of building 
the harbor line to the Sunbury and Erie Railroad, whose successor, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, now owns it. 

The settlement of the Erie War gave renewed impetus to the 
building of the Sunbury and Erie Railroad and the Pittsburgh and 
Erie Railroad. The stock subscriptions and the assurance of con- 
nections at Erie gave new life to these projects. 

From the broader historical point of view, the Erie War is an 
interesting early example of popular agitation against monopoly, 
an anticipation of the Granger movement and of “Trustbusting.” 
It brought the first suggestion of federal intervention to keep the 
railroads moving, such as was actually done by President Cleve- 
land and by President Truman. These presidents followed the 
policy said to have been advocated by Jefferson Davis, rather than 
the “hands-off” policy of President Pierce, who refused to act so 
long as relief was possible through court action. The state seizure 
of the Franklin Canal Company and of the Erie and North-East 
Railroad provided two early examples of government seizure of a 
business in order to enforce its policy and prevent public disorder, 
a procedure very familiar to us. 

When the trouble was over, and the smoke of battle began to 
clear, the people of Erie looked back on their war as an unpleasant 
occurrence, “a skeleton in the cupboard,” something to be for- 
gotten. Even leaders in the battle against the railroads came to 
regard it as an unmentionable subject. It was a sore point, too 
likely to provoke argument. The notion spread that the Erie War 
was an unjustifiable attempt to stand in the way of progress, and 
the complicated background was forgotten. This local attitude may 
be considered the primary factor in drawing a curtain of obscurity 
over this amazing episode in Pennsylvania and Erie history. 

Today, even as some western towns look back with pride and 
amusement upon their wilder past, Erie should look back upon the 
days of her stiffnecked determination to defend her interests at all 
odds—upon the days when an anonymous and irreverent chronicler 
could boast: “Thus stands the City by the Sea-side east of Jeru- 
salem, a great City, a terror to all the surrounding nations, whose 
fame is known in the uttermost parts of the earth.” 


1 The First e-Pistol of John, Chapter I, verse 21. In early days the area 
west of Peach Street was known as Jerusalem. 








THE FIRST FRONTIER—-THE SWEDES 
AND THE DUTCH 


By Evetyn Pace 


N THE belief that Frederick Jackson Turner’s much debated 

“frontier theory” is still in need of such documentary exami- 
nation as Turner himself suggested, but did not carry out, this 
essay proposes to discuss it in relation to the history of the Dutch 
and Swedish colonies of approximately the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. These colonies belong to the Middle Atlantic 
region, identified by Turner as the typical American area. They 
are moreover part of his “first frontier” along the Eastern sea- 
board. 

Turner stated his thesis in broad terms. In the preface to The 
Frontier in American History, he said, “The larger part of what 
has been distinctive and valuable in America’s contribution to 
the history of the human spirit has been due to this nation’s 
peculiar experience in extending its type of frontier into new 
regions.” The opening paragraph of the first and most famous of 
his essays offers a somewhat more definite contention. “The exist- 
ence of an area of free land, its continuous recession, and the ad- 
vance of American settlement westward, explain American develop- 
ment.” 

Turner himself never advanced any closely reasoned amplifica- 
tion of this essential theme, nor any extensive documentation of it. 
Analysis shows, however, his further belief that the influence of 
the frontier was both destructive and constructive, and that it 
acted to bring about changes in four manifestations of human 
activity, the personal, the political, the economic, and the religious. 
In the category of personality, he was most emphatic and least 
explicit.2 Here he asserted that the frontier established a “com- 


*Frederick Jackson Turner, The Frontier in American History (Holt, 
New York, 1921), p. 1. 

* For a criticism of Turner in this and other respects, the reader is referred 
to George Wilson Pierson, “The Frontier and Frontiersmen of Turner’s 
Essays,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, vol. LXIV 

> (1940), pp. 449 ff. 
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posite” nationality, developed individualism, emphasized certain 
intellectual traits such as inventiveness and a constructive ma- 
terialism, favored a laxity of morals, encouraged emotional buoy- 
ancy and exuberance, and produced an “idealism” that pervaded 
all fields of thought and action. In politics, he pointed to the “pre- 
cipitation” and dissolving of European systems, to the formation 
of a government distinct from that of Europe, and to the pro- 
motion of democracy. In economics, he spoke of the demand for 
“a more liberal policy,” the assumption of “squatters’ rights,” and 
of trade as a motive for exploration and expansion and as a basis 
for a new nationalism. The growth of dissent, the demand for 
religious liberty, and changes in religious organization were, he 
thought, the result of frontier life. 

Although he did not deny the presence of European “germs,” 
he believed the frontier to be the predominating factor, outweigh- 
ing all others. 

Criticism of Turner on this point has been outspoken and em- 
phatic. Conceding a peculiar influence to the frontier, some of his 
commentators have argued that “it gave a distorted picture of 
American cultural history to concentrate upon its differences from 
other cultural history.”* The borrowing of political institutions and 
practices by the newer from the older states, the reconstruction 
(immediately behind the outermost fringe of the frontier) of the 
elements of European or Eastern civilization, the repetition on 
the frontier of ideas as old as history itself, the inevitable con- 
tinuity of culture—all have been brought up as evidence against 
the unquestioning acceptance of the frontier thesis. Where this 
point of view is carried to an extreme, the origins of democratic 
thought in colonial America are sought in the Europe of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.* 

A third opinion—that the freehold farmer rather than the 
frontiersman was the author of modern America—may be re- 
garded as an extension rather than as a contradiction of Turner’s 
theory, since it depends upon definition. Turner, though he did 
not believe it necessary to give a strict definition of the frontier, 

*Dixon Ryan Fox, ed., Sources of Culture in the Middle West, Back- 
grounds versus Frontier (Appleton, New York, 1934), p. 7. 

“Charlies McLean Andrews, Colonial Period of American History (Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1934). Andrews puts it (Preface, vol. 1, p. 


xiii) that “the seventeenth century shows us an English world in America, 
with but little in it that can strictly be called American.” 
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advanced two general statements. By the first, the frontier is “the 
meeting point between savagery and civilization.”® By the second, 
taken from the census, it is the “margin of that settlement which 
has a density of two or more to the square mile.”* For the purpose 
of this discussion, history itself has chosen between them. The Dutch 
and Swedish settlements of the first half of the seventeenth 
century never reached, over all, the density of population required 
by the latter.’ It is a corollary to that fact, and to other facts to 
be brought out later, that the freehold farmer never played a 
dominant part within the area and period, but achieved numbers 
only after 1650, to bring about a second phase of frontier develop- 
ment. 

Here then the issue is plainly between the European heritage 
and the American environment. The environment is that of the 
Eastern woodlands, of which the forests were largely uncleared, 
which was inhabited by the powerful Indian confederacies of the 
Algonquians and the Iroquois. Two great waterways, the Dela- 
ware and the Hudson, provided ingress into the territory. The 
frontier is in its first phase, along the vague and wavering line 
where savagery and civilization were brought to a meeting. 

The early years of New Netherland and New Sweden are 
peculiarly suited to contribute to the discussion. As has already 
been said, Turner himself identified the Eastern seaboard as the 
first frontier, its typical area the Middle Atlantic region.* There 
the kind of frontier under consideration lasted longer than it 
did to north or south, since the emigrant population was slower to 
fill up the land and force the frontier fringe further west. Yet the 
efforts of the chartered companies under which settlement took 
place, the reports of their officers, and the writings of those who 
were settlers themselves or watched the process of settlement have 
left records adequate to the purpose. 

These records will be examined for (1) the reaction of the indi- 
vidual to life in the wilderness, (2) the effect of the frontier upon 
established institutions, political, economic, and religious, and (3) 
the creation of new institutions along the frontier. 


°Turner, The Frontier, p. 3. 

® Ibid. 

*The population of the whole province of New Netherland was less than 
seven thousand, as late as 1664. Andrews, Colonial Period, Vol. III, p. 78. 

® Turner, The Frontier, pp. 4, 27, 67, et al. 
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The first reporter of personal behavior among the people of 
New Netherland, Isaac de Rasiéres, found that by 1626—only two 
years after the first settlement—its inhabitants had “become quite 
lawless,” had got bad habits and forgotten “their bounden duty 
and the respect they owe your Honors” (the Directors of the 
West India Company). They resented correction. They were pro- 
fane, rough, and showed a “lazy unconcern” with regard to their 
bounden duty.® Michaelius, their minister, at the same time noted 
that “the people, for the most part, are rather rough and un- 
restrained,” “not very industrious,” “jealous of each other,” “not 
very serviceable to the company.”’® They indulged in disputes and 
litigation. Not only the common people, but the officers drank 
excessively." De Vries, sea-captain and patroon, called the latter, 
“fools . .. who know nothing except to drink.’ All are avaricious, 
and look for personal profit—‘the servants of the Company, 
serving for hire, are only seeking to make a good deal of money 
and then get away.”** 

Physical violence played a large part in the community. The 
early records and laws of New Amsterdam show a surprising inci- 
dence of stabbings, assaults, quarrels, and similar activities, along 
with the efforts made to prevent their occurrence."* 

The brutalities of frontier life are sometimes presented baldly, 
without comment. An investigation of Indian troubles brought out 
the following testimony about a certain Hunthum, an official of the 
West India Company : 


3. Whether a misunderstanding did not arise between 
himself and Honton, who had taken prisoner one of 
the [Indian] chiefs. 

Yes. 

4. Whether, although the ransom was paid by the 
chief’s subjects, Honton, in spite of his promise, did not 


°A. J. F. Van Laer, trans. and ed., Documents Relating to New Netherland, 
1624-1626 (Henry E. Huntington Library, 1924). Doc. F, pp. 187-188, 207- 8. 

J. Franklin Jameson, ed., Narratives of New Netherland, 1609-1664 
(Scribner, New York, 1909), pp. 123, 132, 130, 125. 

TA. Ji F.. Van Laer, ed., Van Rensselaer Bowier Manuscripts. Ninetieth 
Annual Report N. Y. State Library (Albany, 1908). Vol. II, Supplement 7, 
pp. 267, 269, 622. 

* Jameson, Nar. New Neth., pp. 186-189, 191. 

8'Van Laer, V. R. B. Mss., p. 247. 

“Berthold Fernow, Records of New Amsterdam, 1553-1674 (Knicker- 
bocker Press, 1897), Vol. I, pp. 35-36, and passim. 
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emasculate the chief, hang the severed member on the 
stay and so killed the Sakima. 
Yes.** 


Hunthum later met his reward at the hands of a Dutchman who, 
during a quarrel, stabbed him to death. 

De Vries, outraged by the behaviour of his compatriots toward 
the Indians, exclaimed against the Dutch “acts of tyranny” per- 
petrated upon the savages of Staten Island, and the wholesale 
murders of Kieft’s war, and warned Kieft “that this murder 
which he had committed on so much innocent blood would yet be 
avenged upon him.’’* The Indians, he said, “although they are 
bad enough, will do you no harm if you do them none.”"* 

In their own protest, quoted by De Vries, the Indians cited the 
promiscuity of the Europeans—“they had given them their daugh- 
ters to sleep with, by whom they had begotten children, and there 
roved many an Indian who was begotten by a Swanneken, but 
our people had become so villainous as to kill their own blood.’’* 

Kiliaen van Rensselaer, absentee patroon of Rensselaerswyck, 
found it necessary to issue warnings against intercourse with 
Indian women, debauchery, drunkenness, irregularity “both in 
secular and spiritual matters,” cheating, indebtedness, quarreling, 
fighting, and laziness.’® Thievery, breach of contract, extravagance, 
licentiousness and wantonness—his reproaches against his tenants 
repeat themselves and gain in bitterness. He believed that the 
people were spoiled. “The people there live in too much luxury, 
those who are located here [in Europe] on the frontiers where 
war is would thank God to have such conditions.”*° 

He found not only the common people at fault. Although he 
defended his nephew Van Twiller from the aspersions of out- 
siders, he himself admonished the Director for vanity, drunken- 


* Van Laer, V. R. B. Mss., p. 02. 

*® Jameson, Nar. New Neth., p. 234. 

™ Tbid., p. 211. 

8 Tbid., p. 231. “Swanneken” is one of the variations of the Indian word 
given in Daniel Brinton’s Lenape-English Dictionary as “Schwonack,” 
meaning European (salt man, or man from the sea). Brinton, D. G. and 
Anthony, H. S., A Lenapé-English Dictionary (Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, 1888), p. 130. 

*Van Laer, V. R. B. Mss., pp. 211, 330, 352, 442, 417, 615, 622, 686-697 


et al. 
” Ibid., p. 561. 
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ness, laziness and carelessness, lack of respect to the church, im- 
prudence, and general intemperance.” 

It is easy to find documentation for the lawless behavior of 
the early settlers, and there is no doubt of its authenticity, On 
the other hand, the evidence should be accepted with a certain cau- 
tion. The lawbreaker was far more likely to find a place in the 
records than was his lawabiding brother. Moreover, certain of the 
accusations fall into the class of those made by every employer 
against his employee. The laziness so often complained of was 
very likely often the result of illness. Quarrelsomeness might be 
translated into more complimentary terms such as vigor and inde- 
pendence; avarice into a not unnatural desire to accumulate a 
small personal property. But the truth remains that there was 
a general relaxation of the moral code. 

This appears also among the Swedes. Arraigned before Rising, 
the governor, because of the mutiny against Printz, his prede- 
cessor, Matts Hansson, spokesman for the colonists, replied “We 
confess there has been a disorderly and riotous life here and that 
many have deserted; this gives us pain.”?* The blanket admission 
will serve to take the place of a catalogue, many of the items of 
which agree with those already given for the Dutch, although per- 
sonal misbehavior seems, among the Swedes, to have been less 
common and less extreme. 

It is perhaps less a reflection upon the colonists than upon 
human proclivities in general, that it is more difficult to find testi- 
mony to their virtues than their vices. In some instances, facts 
must speak for them. In taking up their scattered farms and in 
conducting their Indian trade, they certainly showed courage and 
independence. Those who remained in New Sweden and New 
Netherland in spite of scanty food or actual starvation, in spite of 
disease and violent death, must have possessed a hardihood that 
can only be imaginatively measured. For all of their warnings 
that they could not survive without help from home—help which 
rarely arrived in time—some of them managed to survive the 
bloody Indian massacres and to rebuild where everything had been 
destroyed. Perhaps the most conspicuous qualities bred by the 
vicissitudes of the frontier were individualism and self-reliance. 

™ Tbid., pp. 267, 269, 270-271. 


* Amandus Johnson, trans. and ed., Geographia Americae, by Peter Linde- 
strom (Swedish Colonial Society, Philadelphia, 1925), pp. 125-126. 
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The author of the Journal of New Netherland, in discussing the 
choosing of the Eight Men at the height of Kieft’s war, states the 
dominant motive among the people—‘the occupation everyone had 
to take care of his own.’ 

Toward the Indians, two attitudes appear. The first is one of 
forthright hostility and contempt. Printz begged for two hundred 
soldiers to “be sent here and kept here until we broke the necks 
of all of them in the river.”** He was more tolerant of the inland 
Minquas, who provided most of the peltries. Kieft’s desire “to 
wipe the mouths of the savages,”*® and Michaelius’s description 
of them as “entirely wild, strangers to all decency, yea, uncivil and 
stupid as garden poles, proficient in all wickedness and godless- 
ness ; devilish men, who serve nobody but the Devil”** sufficiently 
illustrate the prevailing official opinion. 

The second reaction, usually tinged with condescension and some- 
times with an understandable uneasiness, was on the whole friendly 
and familiar. The Representation of New Netherland expresses the 
indebtedness of the Dutch to the savages in forceful terms. “We 
are also in the highest degree beholden to the Indians, who have 
not only given up to us this good and fruitful country, and for a 
trifle yielded us the ownership, but also enrich us with their 
good and reciprocal trade, so that there is no one in New Nether- 
land or who trades to New Netherland without obligation to 
them.” The author begs God’s forgiveness because in return the 
Dutch have not imparted to them “the Eternal Good.”?* 

Indians and white men mingled freely, adopting and modifying 
each other’s customs. Megapolensis, the minister sent to Rens- 
selaerswyck in 1642, said of the Mohicans, “They are very friendly 
to us, and we have no dread of them. We go with them into the 
woods, we meet with each other, sometimes at an hour or two’s 
walk from any houses, and think no more about it than as if we 
met with a Christian. They sleep by us, too, in our chambers be- 
fore our beds. I have had eight at once lying and sleeping upon the 
floor near my bed, for it is their custom to sleep simply on the 


* Jameson, Nar. New Neth., p. 279. 

* Albert Cook Myers, ed., Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New 
Jersey, and Delaware, 1630-1707 (Scribner, New York, 1912), p. 103. 

* Jameson, Nar. New Neth., p. 226. 

* Tbid., p. 126. 

* Henry C. Murphy, trans. and ed., Representation of New Netherland 
(New York, 1854), p. 49. 
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bare ground.”** Kiliaen van Rensselaer had occasion to warn his 
young officer, Curler, against excessive familiarity with the 
savages.?° 

On the whole, the Swedes got along well with their savage 
neighbors. Acrelius records the “special friendship” formed be- 
tween the Swedes and the Minquas, and identifies the Delawares 
as those “who called the Swedes their brothers.”*° Although both 
Printz and Rising feared and guarded against Indian hostilities, 
and cited murders committed by the Indians, Lindestrém (the 
Swedish engineer) reported, “The savages are ever willing and 
anxious to serve the Christians; [they] allow themselves to be 
commanded by the Christians, as if they were their subjects, but 
through good words ; with dictation we get nowheres with them.”** 
The exchange between Christians and heathen included not only 
furs, but foodstuffs grown by the latter, game and fruit, native 
clothing, mats, bags, and rope, for which European cloth, tools, 
trinkets, guns, lead, and powder were exchanged (the last three 
usually illegally). The money used was the savage currency, 
wampum or seawan. “The savages,” Lindestrom found, “are hon- 
orable enough in their conversation with the Christians, after their 
manner. . . . The one who knows how to associate rightly with the 
savages [will find that they] are a trustworthy folk, when they 
are not angered, and even brave-hearted [enough] to risk death 
for their good friends, to whom they have professed friendship 
and faithfulness. . . .”’* 

Intimate “conversation” with the Indians, tempered as it was 
with fear and scorn on the one side, and resentment and anger on 
the other, produced an exchange of customs along with the trade 
in goods. The extreme example of “Indianization” appeared on 
the Delaware, among the Swedes, to be handed down to Peter 


Kalm. “The men wore waistcoats and breeches of skin . . . some 
made fur caps.” Although they wore worsted stockings, “their 
shoes were of their own making. . . . These shoes were called 


kippaka.** At that time, they likewise sowed flax here and wove 


*% Jameson, Nar. New Neth., p. 175. 

Van Laer, V. R. B. Mss., p. 442. 

© Myers, Nar. Penna., pp. 70, 73. 

* Johnson, Geographia, p. 212. 

* Tbid., p. 235. 

; The Indian word is Machtschipal. Brinton, Lendpé-English Dictionary, 
p. 71. 
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linen cloth. Hemp was not to be had; they made use of linen and 
wild hemp for fishing tackle. The women were dressed in jackets 
and petticoats of skins. Their beds, excepting the sheets, were 
skins of various animals; such as bears, wolves, etc.’”** The 
Indians “had daily relations with the Swedes.” “And since they 
(the Swedes) had no other people to associate with than the 
native Indians, they soon began to differ more and more in their 
actions and manners from the Europeans and old Swedes and 
began to resemble the Indians. At the arrival of the English, there- 
fore, the Swedes to a large extent were not much better than 
savages.”55 

Not only Kalm’s countrymen, but the Dutch also adopted Indian 
ways, and some of them completely abandoned their own kind. 
Printz mentioned, in his report of 1647, Hollanders who “have 
entirely quitted the Christians, resorting to the Minquas, behav- 
ing with much more unseemliness than the savages themselves.”** 

It should be noticed that only the last example is testimony to 
a complete rejection of civilization. Necessity and common sense 
forced the emigrants to take over certain native customs, clothes, 
foods, and practices. Of their own ways they retained what they 
could, and what was useful to them. Even in clothing, implements, 
and foodstuffs; and more notably in building, in the raising of 
cattle, in transportation, in language, and in learning they clung 
to their own heritage as far as it was possible for them to do so. 

The ultimate effect of their environment upon them, after the 
first rigorous compulsion of the wilderness had passed, is best 
expressed by Jasper Danckaerts, who found in New York in 
1679 “a wild, worldly world. I say wild,” he explains, “not only 
because the pople are wild, as they call it in Europe, but because 
almost all the people who go there to live, or who are born there, 
partake somewhat of the nature of the country, that is, peculiar 
to the land where they live.”%7 

What influence did this new “wild, worldly world” have upon 
the conception of European nationality? The question must be 
answered cautiously, since the national ties of the seventeenth 

* Adolph B. Benson, ed., Peter Kalm’s Travels in North America (Wilson, 
Erickson, New York, 1937), p. 272. 

* Benson, Peter Kalm, p. 711. 

*® Myers, Nar. Penna., p. 124. 


* B. B. James and J. Franklin Jameson, eds., Journal of Jasper Danckaerts, 
1679-1680 (Scribner, New York, 1913), p. 44. 
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century were much looser than they became in a later day. More- 
over, both New Sweden and New Netherland possessed populations 
of mixed origins. In both, the English appear as an important 
minority. 

Speaking for the New Netherlanders, Wassenaer, as early as 
1625, uttered a warning, in regard to national allegiance, to a 
tyrannical governor. “He who will order them [the Dutch colo- 
nists] as a superior will subvert everything and bring it to naught ; 
yea, they will excite against him the neighboring provinces to 
which they will fly.”** His prophecy finds echoes throughout the 
Dutch annals. In 1643, the Eight Men told the States General that 
“should suitable assistance not speedily arrive . . . we shall through 
necessity . . . be obliged to betake ourselves to the English at the 
East.”*® At the time of the surrender of New Amsterdam to the 
English, the burghers of the city informed the Director and 
Council that the conditions of “so generous a foe” should not be 
rejected, and showed more animus against those of their own 
nationality who had left them without “the smallest aid or succor” 
than against the alien besiegers.*° After the surrender, their 
only objection to taking the oath of allegiance to the King of 
England lay in the supposition that it might annul the highly 
favorable articles of surrender.*t As for the Dutch on the Dela- 
ware, who had been taken over by the Swedes during the contest 
for possession of that river, they informed Rising “that they cared 
not who possessed the fort, as long as they were allowed to dwell 
there safely and freely.’”’*? 

The Swedes were not only willing, by their frequent desertions, 
to put themselves under alien control, but were far from reluctant 
to shift their loyalties on the spot. After the surrender of their 
Fort Christina to Stuyvesant, in spite of the agreement that all 
of the Swedes who so wished were to be returned to old Sweden, 
the Dutch conqueror “managed it so that he got all our common 
soldiers away from us, to swear the oath of allegiance to the 


® Jameson, Nar. New Neth., p. 76. 

®J. Romeyn Brodhead, ed. New York Colonial Documents (Albany, 
1856), Vol. I, pp. 139, 140. 

“ Ibid., pp. 248-250. 

“Fernow, Recs. N. Amsterdam, Vol. V, pp. 142-145. 

“ Amandus Johnson, Swedish Settlements on the Delaware (University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1911), Vol. II, p. 582. 
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Hollanders, as well as some of our officers and most of the non- 
commissioned officers.”** 

The weakening of national ties was not peculiar to the Dutch 
and Swedes of the region. The English settlers within the Swedish 
jurisdiction told Ridder that they would submit to the govern- 
ment that “was strongest and most able to give them protection.’’** 
The English of Long Island took pains, in 1650, ‘o assure 
Stuyvesant that they were not disloyal to him.*® During the Dutch 
reoccupation of New York in 1673, the Englishmen of the colony 
were quite as ready to swear allegiance to the Netherlands as the 
Dutch had been, in 1664, to submit themselves to English sov- 
ereignty.*® 

In customs, behavior, and ideas, then, the early colonists showed 
considerable divergence from their origins. It is now to be seen 
how well the political institutions sent by Europe fared on the 
new soil. 

The political establishments of the Dutch West India Company 
and the New Sweden Company for their American colonies were 
simple. Because that of New Netherland was the earlier, and be- 
cause certain participants of the West India Company had an 
influential part in the formation of the New Sweden Company, 
the two show a basic similarity. Both were essentially military in 
nature, the Swedish more obviously so than the Dutch. Supreme 
authority was entrusted to a Commander or Director. Among the 
Dutch, the colonists were bound to absolute obedience during their 
residence in New Netherland. Their Director was somewhat 
limited in his powers by the stipulation that “he shall deliberate 
and act” with certain other persons as councillors “upon all matters 
of importance.” He is also required to adhere to “the ordinances 
and customs of Holland and Zeeland and the common written 
law qualifying them,” and to report and refer matters of weight to 
the Directors of the Company itself. “New laws and Ordinances” 
passed by him and the Council must also be referred home. With 
the Council, he heard civil and criminal cases.*" 

In the Swedish settlement, the governor was given authority 


* Johnson, Geographia, p. 271. 

“ Johnson, Swedish Settlements, Vol. I, p. 217. 

*N.Y. Col. Docs., Vol. II, p. 155. 

“ Tbid., pp. 583-4. 

“ Van Laer, Docs. New Netherland, Docs. A, 1; C, p. 64; D, 20, 12, 19, 21. 
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“to rule the people.”** When, under Printz, the Swedish plan was 
further developed, he was told to follow the manners, customs, 
and usages of Sweden. He was possessed of judicial powers, and 
in criminal cases might pronounce sentences of imprisonment and 
even death, but not without consulting “with the most prudent 
assessors of justice that he can find and consult in the country.” 
By implication, he held an ordinance power.*® 

In neither organization were the common people given any part 
whatsoever, with one smal! exception—the inclusion in the Dutch 
Council of a colonist, appointed by the Directors in Amsterdam."° 
Even this type of representation was later allowed to lapse, and 
the Council weakened, until, in the time of Kieft, the head of the 
colony could claim to be its sovereign.®* 

The patroonship, a subordinate type of politico-economic organi- 
zation with close resemblances to the English manor, was allowed 
for by both Dutch and Swedes. The Dutch patroon, or Swedish 
patron, had political control over his dornain, although he came 
vaguely under the supervision of the local government concerned, 
and definitely under the sovereignty of the home government. 
However, he possessed the right to appoint his own officers, to issue 
ordinances, to set up courts, and to exercise the “high, low, and 
middle jurisdictions.’’®? 

The chief officer, therefore, whether Dutch or Swedish, con- 
trolled the executive, legislative, and judicial functions, with such 
slight checks as existed upon his power cancelled out by distance, 
or nullified by his general predominance. 

The economic situation, as it appears in the earliest Swedish and 
Dutch records, was confused. Contradictory statements about trad- 
ing privileges for the common people appear. Printz himself did 
not understand the regulations with regard to the ownership of 
land. “In my former relation... ,” he wrote in 1644, “I humbly 
requested information concerning the privileges of the nobility 
and the common people who take up land here in New Sweden 
each one according to his quota, how they and their descendants 
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should own, enjoy, use, and keep it.”** He had no answer. What- 
ever the confusion, however many the contradictions, it is safe to 
say that in neither the Swedish nor the Dutch colony was land 
awarded to the settler in outright ownership, and that the re- 
strictions upon freedom of trade were severe. 

The Swedes, as late as 1653, accused Printz of forbidding them 
“the grass on the ground and the land to plant on,” and said they 
had no security of property.5* When Rising, Printz’s successor, 
proposed to buy the plantations of older settlers for the use of 
newcomers, he specifically said that he did not mean to pay for 
the land—‘“payment for only the clearing being understood.”* 
In other words, he did not consider that the freemen held ground 
briefs. They owned only the improvements they had made. 

None of the articles of the “Provisional Regulations” issued to 
the Dutch settlers of 1624 promised them an inalienable land- 
ownership. They were to receive from the company, without pay- 
ment “the places and lands to be cultivated by them.” They were 
bound to remain “at the place of their destination with their fami- 
lies for the space of six consecutive years” and at the end “of their 
bounden time . . . they shall be permitted to trade or to sell their 
houses, planted fields, and cattle’**—not the land itself. Perhaps 
as an echo of the protest against this situation, Wassenaer said 
of the colonists in 1624, “For their increase and prosperous ad- 
vancement, it is highly necessary that those sent out . . . being 
freemen . . . be settled’there in a free tenure.” Later he reported, 
“Each farmer has his farmstead on the land purchased by the Com- 
pany, which also owns the cows.”*" This remark probably referred 
to Manhattan Island, which the West India Company planned to 
keep in its possession. But even the “Privileges and Exemptions” 
of 1629, which enlarged the prospect of private landholding, 
promised “full ownership” only to “private persons who on their 
own account, or others who in the service of their masters here in 
this country shall go thither and settle as freemen”®*—that is, to 
those who paid their own costs of transportation and any other 


= Myers, Nar. Penna., p. 108; also pp. 106, 125-126. 
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expenses. The settler sent out by the company apparently remained 
a tenant. 

In the patroonship of Rensselaerswyck, the tenant was never 
anything else. That “colony” was a private property, owned by a 
group of patroons of whom Kiliaen van Rensselaer was the chief. 
The farmers remained in his service.®® “If anyone who is not in 
my service,” he wrote, “should wish to do some farming in my 
colony, specially on the lands bought by me, you must not permit 
but must prevent the same.”*®® He made complicated contracts with 
them, involving the payment of rents in kind. There was never 
any question as to the holder of the title to the ground. 

The restrictions on trade were even more explicit. The Swedes 
were forbidden, in Minuit’s instructions, to carry on trade for 
themselves or on commission for private persons.®* Printz’s in- 
structions forbade anyone but the company’s agents “to trade in 
peltries with the Indians.”® 

Similar regulations were enforced among the Dutch, although 
in the beginning a more liberal attitude was taken. The colonists 
of 1624 were “free to carry on and prosecute the inland trade 
without objection . . . on the express condition that they shall 
sell the goods they have purchased or collected to no one but the 
company’s agents.”** This permission was given provisionally, 
“until other regulations, as necessity may require, shall have been 
made herein.” Necessity soon required that the privilege of the 
inland trade be rescinded. The fur trade was reserved to the com- 
pany. Only its ships could traffic in New Netherland.** By 1626, 
the minister, Michaélius, was doubtful whether by the laws of the 
company he was permitted to trade with the savages for food.® 
Kiliaen van Rensselaer, in his basic contract with his farmers, 
stipulated that they should not “trade in prohibited furs, especially 
of otter or beavers, or obtain the same by way of present or other 
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means without express consent” from both company and patroon.* 

Among both Swedes and Dutch, the religious organization was 
an extension of that existing at home. In New Sweden, divine 
service was to be “performed according to the true confession 
of Augsburg, the council of Upsal and the ceremonies of the 
Swedish church.”’*? Ministers were provided for the colony by 
the company and the crown. The Dutch settlers of the Swedish 
“patronship” were given the liberty of practicing the Dutch Re- 
formed religion. 

The Dutch of New Netherland were instructed to adhere to “no 
other form of divine worship than that of the Reformed religion 
as at present practiced here in this country.” Ministers were pro- 
vided them, subject to the approval of the Directors of the West 
India Company, by the Classis of Amsterdam. Although the Dutch 
Reformed was the established church, no one was to be persecuted 
for matters of private belief.® 

With this general political, economic, and religious organization 
in mind, the response of the populace remains to be considered. 
The reaction in New Netherland to autocratic political control is 
described by Isaac de Rasiéres in September, 1626, in a letter 
already referred to and quoted. Willem Verhulst, “provisional” 
head of the colony, had recently been deposed, not by popular 
action, but by his Council, and not for abuse of power but for 
treasonable utterances. ““As the people here,” Rasiéres wrote, 


have become quite lawless, owing to the bad government 
hitherto prevailing, it is necessary to administer some 
punishment with kindness, in order to keep them in 
check, to break them of their bad habits, and to make 
them understand their bounden duty. . . . As they have 
heretofore been very harshly ruled by Verhulst, and that 
without any legal formality, but merely upon his own 
authority, they deem it very strange that we now begin 
to inquire into their affairs and that they are summoned 
before the court to defend their cause. . . . Only that 
was punished which offended Verhulst or his dignity, 
not according to law, but according to his pleasure.”° 
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Although it was less conspicuously abused by later governers 
than by Verhulst, the governmental system remained basically un- 
changed under Van Twiller and Kieft. Throughout their regimes, 
the Dutch showed an aversion for community life—an aversion 
in which the avoidance of authority may be assumed, and in which 
economic motives were certainly present. By 1642, De Vries ex- 
plained, “we were living far and wide, east, west, south, and north 
of each other.”"* The “Journal of New Netherland” records 
mixed motives in saying that the settlers “spread themselves far 
and wide, each seeking the best land, and to be nearest the Indians 
in order thus to trade with them easily.”** The Report of the Board 
of Accounts, written in 1644 and largely adopted two years later, 
recommended that for the greater prosperity and safety of New 
Netherland “inhabitants should settle nearer each other.”"* The 
Laws and Ordinances of New Netherland records the pressure 
put upon the Dutch to join in communities.™* It was steadily re- 
sisted or ignored. 

Some Dutchmen went to the further extreme of desertion, as 
is attested by the fact that an agreement was entered into between 
Stuyvesant and the authorities of New England, providing for the 
reciprocal return of fugitives.” 

The most evident response to autocracy, however, took the form 
of semi-legal protest. Resistance to Kieft was first manifested in 
the refusal of the Twelve Men, who were popular representatives, 
to sanction his war upon th Indians."* The Eight, who succeeded 
the Twelve, got along no better with the governor, and dispatched 
a memorial against him and his policies to the States General. 
Eventually Kieft was recalled, to be succeeded by Stuyvesant. The 
representative body summoned by the latter—the Nine Men— 
failed to function according to the new governor’s wishes. His atti- 
tude toward rebels had already appeared in his treatment of two 
of the leaders of the Eight. Having had them fined and banished, 
he is said to have declared, “These brutes may hereafter endeavor 
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to knock me down also, but I will manage it so now, that they will 
have their bellies full for the future.”"? Intent upon defending his 
authority along with Kieft’s, he was unwilling to let the Nine com- 
municate with the government at home except through him. In 
spite of his high-handed opposition, three emissaries of that body 
finally reached the Netherlands, where they presented a memorial 
and the Representation from New Netherland to the States General. 

They complained, first and foremost, of oppressive government, 
in which money had been wasted, the people and the problems of 
population neglected, and initiative discouraged. Individuals had 
been abused. The public interest was neglected. The governor be- 
lieved himself to be above the law. “Very great discontent has 
sprung up on all sides.” Taxation “not consented to” was onerous 
and unfair. The administration of justice was arbitrary. As for the 
laws, the Director “almost every day . . . caused proclamations of 
various import to be published, which were for the most part never 
observed, and have long since been a dead letter.”’"® 

In redress, the Nine asked that the government be taken away 
from the West India Company, that the public interests be cared 
for, and that a governor “godly, honorable, and intelligent,” neither 
“indigent” nor “covetous,” be provided for the colony.” 

Although the Representation was largely nullified by the fabian 
tactics of the Company, which described the petitioners as “these 
silly persons . . . who, as it appears will leave nothing untried to 
abjure every kind of subjection to government, under pretext that 
they groaned under a too galling yoke,”®° it is the fact that the pro- 
test was made that is of interest. The typical inhabitant of New 
Netherland was not of a class inclined to political protest; yet, ac- 
cording to Van der Donck, probable author of the Representation, 
it was compiled after consultation with the “commonalty,”** and 

™ Murphy, Representation, pp. 81-82. 

* Tbid., pp. 65, 59, 81. 
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may therefore be taken as an expression of the plain people, and as 
evidence of a growth in their political interest. 

The Representation objected not only to the governmental, but 
to the economic situation—the two being so linked that the one 
could hardly be examined aside from the other. Its discontent with 
the restrictions of trade can be traced back to the beginning of 
settlement. Michaélius, in 1626, explaining his own scruples about 
illegal commerce, said that the people traded regardless of the 
regulations.®? Isaac de Rasiéres was forced to raise the price he 
offered the colonists for their furs “in order not to have the skins 
go to strangers.”®* In 1630, Symon Dircksz Pos reported that “The 
honorable directors hear nothing but idle complaints from their 
subjects ; one says this, the other that, so that in place of the Com- 
pany’s servants looking after the trading, someone else in the 
meantime goes off with the skins . . . while we here in this country 
are pursuing each other with suits and infamous invectives, the 
people send the otters and beavers under such cover as may be, 
stored away in their chests, from which the honorable lords will 
not be able to draw much profit.’’** 

Although the regulation of trade was modified and relaxed from 
time to time, smuggling was nearly universal as late as 1649. Legal 
trade, the Representation declared, still “is more suited for slaves 
than freemen, in consequence of the restrictions upon it. . . . The 
Recognition [export duty] runs high, and of inspection and con- 
fiscation there is no lack; hence, true trade is entirely diverted, 
except a little, which exists pro forma, as a cloak to carry on 
smuggling.’’* 

At Rensselaerswyck, the same situation prevailed. The patroon’s 
attempts to control the fur trade and to prevent his colonists from 
dealing with “strangers” were invariably fruitless. His basic con- 
tract with his farmers bound them on oath, under penalty of the 
forfeiture of wages, not to trade in “prohibited furs.” It also 
stipulated that, aside from the one half of the crops and increase 
that came to the patroon as rent, he should have the privilege of 
purchasing the farmer’s share. By 1638, he was brought to tolerate 
the fur trade, provided that his colonists sold their skins to him.** 
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Himself protesting against the limitation of the fur trade to the 
West India Company, he felt no kindness for those who evaded 
his control of it in Rensselaerswyck. 

In instance after instance, he was forced to admonish his people, 
as individuals and as a group, not to infringe upon his rights. In 
1639, he issued an elaborate ordinance “concerning the sale and 
export of furs, grain, etc.” 


The . . . lord patroon, in order to prevent such evil, as 
well as for other reasons, has seen fit hereby earnestly 
to admonish and strictly to enjoin all subjects and in- 
habitants of the said colony that no one of them, whoever 
he may be, may send out of the aforesaid colony, by him- 
self or by the servants of the aforesaid Company or by 
anyone else, either directly or indirectly, any furs, tobacco, 
or other goods, whether by water or by land, up or down, 
to the manhattans or to the fatherland or wherever else 
it may be, without having legally and properly given notice 
of the same in writing, both to the secretary and to the 
representative of the patroon, to each separately (and 
this before anyone has loaded or shipped any of the goods 
in the ships, sloops, canoes or other vessels), with declara- 
tion as to the patroons share therein, everything on pain 
of forfeiture. . . .*” 


Whatever the ordinances and penalties, the illicit trade went on. 
“Ts it not pure thievery,” he exclaimed at last, “that the farmers 
sell to others without my knowledge some of the grain of which 
half belongs to me or that they trade . . . the furs which they ought 
to deliver to me?’®* Not only the people, but his own appointed 
officers continued to smuggle and to enrich themselves whenever 
possible at their absent master’s expense. 

These same officers incidentally provide an interesting footnote 
to the political history of New Netherland. The patroon, who never 
came to America, had to delegate some of his authority to an agent 
and a group of councillors at Rensselaerswyck. He never intended 
that they should exercise the ultimate government, but kept con- 
stant check upon them. In 1640, he wrote Curler, secretary of the 
patroonship, “You need not ask such things of my council for I 
see that the council instead of being my council is their own council. 
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If they act that way I shall appoint others. I am surprised that they 
dare call themselves an (independent) community, as they are 
altogether my servants and subjects and evervone promised to sub- 
ject himself willingly to the laws and ordinances which I had made 
and might make. . . . I do not wish to injure anyone but neither 
do I want to be injured. . . . I will teach the peasant councillors to 
mutiny against their lord.”’®° 

Again and again he complained of breaches of contract, of law- 
less behavior, of cheating, and of riotousness. In May 1640, he took 
the precaution of negotiating for the assistance of the West India 
Company’s militia. “The commander . . . promised to assist me 
with soldiers if any one of my people should become rebellious or 
turbulent,” he wrote. In furtherance of this promise he asked Kieft, 
“in case of disturbance in my colony” to permit the commander 
“to assist me with some soldiers.”®° 

The question of the ownership of land caused some trouble in 
Renssalaerswyck, but was of minor importance there compared 
with the rest of New Netherland. Few colonists were attracted by 
the original provision of a quasi-tenant status. Some of them took 
the law—and the land—into their own hands, and occupied and 
purchased tracts directly from the Indians without the interven- 
tion, and with or without the permission, of the Company’s offi- 
cers.®! Officially, between 1638 and 1640, the restrictions on land- 
holding were relaxed to provide settlers with as much land as they 
could cultivate, subject after a certain number of years to the pay- 
ment of tithes. The registration of patents was required. Patents 
were promised, by ordinance of the Director and Council in New 
Netherland, to those who occupied and cultivated plantations for 
ten years, provided that they agreed to pay tithes. The tenure was 
one of free and common socage.®* Failure to obey the ordinances 
covering landholding and the conveyance of land was common, and 
the payment of tithes was generally successfully evaded until the 
last years of the colony. 

Nor were the people satisfied with the more liberal provisions. In 
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the Representation they complain that “Absolute grants were made 
to the people by the ground-briefs, and when they thought that 
everything was right, and that they were masters of their own 
possessions, the ground-briefs were demanded from them again, 
upon pretense that there was something forgotten in them; but 
that was not it.” A contradictory proviso in favor of the Company 
was inserted. Moreover, a clause in the ground-briefs required the 
holders to submit “to all taxes which the council has made or shall 
make.”®* Neither property limitation, nor tithe, nor tax was pleas- 
ing to the New Netherlanders. 

The only institution which did not suffer from popular resistance 
and popular resentment was the church. The ministers, from the 
time of Michaélius who found his congregation “rough and un- 
restrained” but “in almost all of them both love and respect to- 
wards me,”®** continued to come from the Classis of Amsterdam, 
to be received by the local consistory and the flock with a reason- 
ably consistent enthusiasm. What friction there was, in the case of 
Bogardus, lay between Kieft and the minister, not between the 
minister and the commonalty. The Dutch Reformed remained the 
established church, with other creeds—until the later years of 
Stuyvesant’s administration—tolerated according to the Dutch 
custom at home.®® Diverse elements were increasingly present, 
however. Jogues found in the colony “Catholics, English Puritans, 
Lutherans, Anabaptists, here called Mnistes (Mennonites), etc.’ 

If the Dutch on the frontier, while faithful to their religious 
heritage, protested against and evaded autocratic government and 
economic control, the Swedes, through a different course of events 
showed a very similar drift. 

In Printz’s first report, that of 1644, the universal desire of the 
surviving Swedish colonists—about one fifth gf them had died be- 
tween 1643 and 1644—appeared repeatedly. They wanted to go 
home. There was, Printz explained, “no longer any desire to re- 
main here.” Again he mentioned “the free people who in no wise 
wish to remain here, and in like manner a part of the freemen, 
Finns, and others (especially those who have their wives in old 
Sweden) desire to leave.” The Commissary, Huygen, also “desires 
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to leave here,” and Printz himself wished to “be relieved and al- 
lowed to return again” to Sweden.*" 

In the history of the colony there was reason enough—aside 
from loneliness and homesickness—for this common wish to leave 
New Sweden. Fear, hunger, disease, and death weakened the peo- 
ple and discouraged whatever efforts they may have tried to make. 
However, in the tradition handed down through the descendants 
of the original colonists to Peter Kalm, another motive appears. 
Printz, Kalm said, “made himself detested among his own people 
by his ultra-severity.”°* As early as 1644, Printz’s lieutenant 
(Papegoja) wrote that the soldiers of the colony “if they would 
find a small fault in me, would possibly murder me.”*® If this was 
an exaggeration, discontent against the rulers of the Swedes has 
the support of further evidence. Kalm echoed it more than once, 
giving as its basis Printz’s tyrannical behavior—‘the Governor 
[Printz] . . . had been rather severe and treated them mostly as 
slaves,”’1°° 

Acrelius, writing with the perspective of a hundred years, 
ascribed this dissatisfaction to their environment. “It is probable 
that the Swedes, after they came into this Canaan and got a taste 
of an unknown good, tired of such labor as was not! ‘ng more than 
usual at home, and thus conceived an unmerited hatred to their 
governor.”?° 

Whether or not New Sweden in its early years deserved the 
name of Canaan, the behavior of its inhabitants under domination 
is a matter of record. They scattered, they deserted, and they 
mutinied. 

The tendency to dispersion appeared in Rising’s report of 1655. 
“For here,” he said, “are as many who will scatter, as there are 
who will hold things together.” In spite of his wish to establish a 
town at Christina, after a year only “six or eight lots” were oc- 
cupied.’°? The danger from the savages notwithstanding, the settlers 
chose—according to Nils Gustafson, with whom Kalm talked—to 
live in farms far apart, separated by woods, rather than in vil- 
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lages.'°* After Stuyvesant’s conquest of New Salem, “The free 
persons of the Swedish nation residing on the second corner above 
Fort Casimir, apoear before council, and solicit that they may 
remain on their lids, as they have no inclination to change their 
place of abode, neither to build in the new village.” 

From the time of Printz until, in 1655, New Sweden became a 
part of New Netherland, desertion was almost a rule of conduct. 
Rising in 1654 reported finding “an empty country, disturbed partly 
by despondency, partly by mutiny and desertion.”*°> The next year 
he wrote, “if the people were not animated by this hope [of rein- 
forcement], there would be danger that a part of them would go 
beyond their limits, or that indeed a large number of them would 
desert from here.’”’ Continuing, he made plain that the danger was 


not merely a danger—‘the English . . . keep those who deserted 
thither last year. . . . During Easter-time two more freemen de- 
serted . . . and probably many were about to run, if I had not 


presented to them so seriously their proper duties, assuring them 
. . . that they would be condemned here and be killed.” Again he 
admitted, “if they [the common people] lack anything they are 
immediately disposed to run away from here.’°* The disposition 
was often carried out. Under Stuyvesant, the English in Maryland 
were requested to return the “Dutch Swedes” to their rightful 
jurisdiction, but refused, denying the jurisdiction along with the 
request.'°*? The complete disappearance of the Swedish “patron- 
ship” without remark of massacre, suggests desertion, but more 
terribly may have been the result of disease. 

In the last year of Printz’s administration, the colonists rebelled. 
Twenty-two of their small number, among them the more sub- 
stantial freemen, presented the governor with a list of their 
grievances. “It states,” according to Amandus Johnson, “that the 
colonists were ‘at no hour or time secure as to life or property’; 
it complained that they were all prohibited from trading with either 
savages or Christians, although the governor never refrained from 
grasping an opportunity of traffic with these parties; the governor 
was accused of brutality and avarice and of passing judgment in 
his own favor against the opinions of the jury; he was accused of 
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forbidding the coionists from grinding the flour at the mill and of 
prohibiting them the use of the ‘fish-waters, the trees in the woods, 
the grass on the ground and the land to plant on, from which they 
had their nourishment.’” They wished, therefore, to send two of 
their number to Sweden to appeal to the Queen and the Company 
for redress.?°* 

In reply, Printz executed the leader of the rebellion, and made 
a general denial of the accusations. He then departed from New 
Sweden, leaving to his involuntary successor, Rising, the fruits of 
the popular discontent. 

Significantly, the Swedes protested not only against political but 
against economic subjection—the exclusion of the common man 
from trade, and the lack of title to land. Rising brought with him 
new privileges with regard to both.’® The inland trade was opened 
to the colonists, and they were permitted to take part in the export 
trade to Sweden under a duty of two per cent. Land bought by 
freemen either from the company or the savages was to become 
the purchaser’s property and that of his heirs. Title was to be made 
certain by patent from Rising. 

That the governor harbored certain mental reservations about this 
new system appears in his report of 1654. “A part of the old free- 
men,” he wrote, “have requested new lands, being encouraged 
thereto by the freedoms which Her Royal Majesty has now given, 
and have wished to transfer their cleared land to the new-comers ; 
but no new-comers have means to redeem them, therefore I intend 
to buy them for the Company (payment for only the clearing being 
understood), and then set young freemen upon them, lend them 
oxen for working their lands, give them grain for seeding, and each 
year take one-half of the grain from the field. . . . By this means 
they are immediately and imperceptibly brought under a reasonable 
tax.”"° How long the taX would have remained imperceptible is a 
matter of speculation. That the approach was once again to a tenant 
system is beyond doubt. 

In the matter of patents also, Rising ran a choppy course. Indian 
rights, the Company’s rights, the reluctance of the settlers to be 
deprived of lands which they had already occupied, and several 
royal patents issued at home—all these complicated the situation, 


18 Johnson, Swedish Settlements, p. 463. 
1 Thid., p. 500. 
u° Myers, Nar. Penna., p. 139. 
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which was further confused by the failure of certain holders to pay 
their taxes. Rising, in 1654, spoke of lands “which have been for- 
feited for non-payment of taxes.” The imposition of tithes was in 
the back of the governor’s mind, but either experience or foresight 
warned him off. Education and the church could be supported, he 
remarked “if one could obtain willingly from the people tithes of 
grain and cattle.”""* The tone was nostalgic rather than hopeful. 

In 1654 and 1655 Rising made two constructive efforts to settle 
his economic difficulties, and in so doing took a step that might 
have had political consequences if New Sweden had not so soon 
fallen to the Dutch. In each year he called together “the best men” 
of the colony to draft, with him, an ordinance by which all should 
be ruled. The ordinance of 1655 which was established “by the 
consent of most of the men” has survived. Its regulations were far 
from liberal, but it recognized what appears to be a freehold tenure, 
and certain rights based on occupancy.'!? The new system hardly 
had a trial in the few months before Stuyvesant by conquest 
brought New Sweden into New Netherland. 

The third of the inherited institutions to be considered, the 
church, showed a conser, tism among the Swedes as it did among 
the Dutch. The religious worship of New Sweden, from its be- 
ginnings to its end, and even after the Dutch occupation, continued 
to be that of the Swedish Lutheran establishment. Ministers were 
always present. In 1644, Printz wrote home that “the services with 
its ceremonies are conducted as in old Sweden.’’?® Lock, one of 
the pastors, was accused of taking part with his congregation in the 
mutiny against Printz, but no disagreement appeared between the 
congregation and him.'* According to the articles of surrender, the 
Swedes were permitted to continue their own religious practices 
and to retain a clergyman of their own creed."*® 

Thus under transplantation, such Dutch and Swedish institutions 
as were brought to the New World, except for the church, were 
weakened by the hostility of those subjected to them. The final 
question—what new institutions appeared among the colonists in 
response to the conditions of the frontier—remains to be answered. 
What signs were there, in this Middle Atlantic frontier, in this 

41 Tbid., pp. 147, 150. 

42 Johnson, Swedish Settlements, pp. 502, 504-509. 

43 Johnson, Swedish Settlements, Vol. I, p. 367. 


“4 Thid., p. 463. 
™® Toid., Vol. II, p. 609. 
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early period, of the formation of a government distinct from that 
of Europe, or of the promotion of democracy ? 

As far as institutions are concerned, three instances already 
described must answer both questions. The action of the council of 
Rensselaerswyck, in calling themselves an independent community 
and in assuming an authority in conflict with that of the patroon; 
the appearance in the Dutch administration of the representative 
bodies of the Eight, Twelve, and Nine Men (who were largely 
impotent, and were summoned and dismissed at the pleasure of the 
Director) ; and the calling together, by the Swedish governor, of 
two groups of the “best men” for consultation with him—these 
three developments were the whole of the constructive political 
change. The first was quickly checked, and the second and third 
can hardly be said to have made effective contributions to the pre- 
vailing political systems, or to any others which succeeded them. 
Nor was the representative body, of which they were feeble ex- 
amples, unknown to Europe. The most that can be claimed for them 
is that they indicate a desire among the people for a share in 
government. 

The same lack of constructive development appears in economic 
life. There the wish of the promoters to encourage emigration, and 
the assumption of land by the people led to an approach to freehold 
tenure, which was still resisted by the authorities and limited by 
claims of prior purchase and by the imposition of tithes. Freedom 
of trade appeared too late among the Swedes, and was too restricted 
among the Dutch, to be classed as an institution. Moreover neither 
freehold tenure nor freedom of trade were in any sense strictly 
American developments. 

In religion and religious organization, no change occurred what- 
soever, and no change was forecast, except in the appearance in 
New Netherlands of many different creeds. 

The conclusion must be accepted that the frontier in its first 
phase was not, institutionally, a constructive force. The European 
“germs,”"* whose presence Turner admitted, seem superficially 
to have triumphed over environment. Yet, although they survived, 
it is equally obvious that they were not successful or accepted instru- 


4° Tt should be noted incidentally that the European institutions established 
here were already largely archaic abroad; and that—under frontier condi- 
tions which affected governors as well as governed—they were “badly,” i.e. 
corruptly, and personally administered. 
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ments of government, and that the frontier provided the theatre 
in which, and the means by which, they were resisted. It was in 
other words a destructive and transmuting force. 

Popular opposition and evasion, made successful by the distances 
and the opportunities of the frontier, were as persistent as the im- 
ported offices and laws. Lawlessness, general if not universal, be- 
came a political as well as a personal weapon, whether wielded con- 
sciously or unconsciously. It took two directions, on the one hand 
toward anarchy, on the other, toward organized, articulate protest 
and the demand for reform. The second tendency, in turn, has two 
inescapable implications—that the common people, by discussion 
and pressure, were taking a new part in politico-economic problems, 
and that their insistence was upon change for their own benefit. 
They were widening the body politic to include them and their 
needs. The process is one of infiltration, by which the institution 
remains but its components alter. To a less, but still a noticeable 
extent, the same process appeared within the official circle. Men 
who were unlikely at home ever to have played a part in govern- 
ment, were called into conference by the authorities. The Dutch 
representatives of the Eight, Nine, and Twelve, the councillors of 
Rensselaerswyck, the Swedish “best men,” were interlopers in 
administration, who did not overthrow the system, but brought 
new elements into it. This penetration is perhaps the truly effective 
beginning of democratic action. 

Within the sphere of economic life, much the same course can 
be traced. The common man on the frontier was able to thrust him- 
self into the group of the propertied. The institution of private 
property was no longer exclusive, but inclusive of the majority. 
Again, lawlessness played a part—in land, with extra-legal pur- 
chase or occupation ; in trade, through smuggling. Here, once more, 
two ideas are inherent—that of a personal right to property, and 
that of the possibility of improvement in personal status, both new, 
not in principle, but in the width of their acceptance and application. 

The obvious and basic change appears in the individual. The 
weakened sense of European nationality, the dislike for and dis- 
regard of authority, restlessness, opportunism, individualism, a 
relaxation of the moral code, the combining of Indian with Eu- 
ropean customs, acquisitiveness, independence of mind and behavior 
—all appear, for better or worse, under more or less favorable 
names, as the characteristics of the frontiersman. 
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How many of these qualities can be ascribed definitely to the 
conditions of life in the American wilderness? Some of them can 
be dismissed without further discussion. “Indianization” could 
have taken place nowhere else. Restlessness, opportunism, self- 
interest, and laxity of morals are plainly responses to the opportuni- 
ties and licenses of the frontier scene. How much of the current 
lawbreaking and rebelliousness was brought about by autocratic 
and unwise government, how much by frontier conditions, is a 
question more difficult to answer. It can be met, if the same 
qualities can be shown to appear on a frontier where the govern- 
ment was neither tyrannical nor “bad.” From that point of view, 
it must be referred to other investigations. The evidence here pre- 
sented suggests that the frontier was the dominant influence. Isaac 
de Rasiéres blamed “bad government” for the prevailing lawless- 
ness. On the other hand, Kiliaen van Rensselaer believed that 
frontier “luxury” spoiled the people. Acrelius thought that in the 
new Canaan, with its heretofore unknown good, the people had 
become resentful of control. Jasper Danckaerts ascribed their wild- 
ness to the country in which they lived. 

It remains to match the frontier theory, as Turner expressed it, 
with the history of New Sweden and New Netherland. The 
“precipitation” and dissolving of European political systems which 
he described was undoubtedly taking place here. No new govern- 
ment, however, can be shown to be taking the place of the old, 
except by the infiltration and transformation already suggested. 
Whatever minor change occurred was in the direction of a demo- 
cratic, representative system. If democracy was foreshadowed, 
anarchy was more notably present. 

Turner’s “demand for a liberal land policy” is very evident. Like 
later frontiersmen, the Dutch and Swedes tended to assume 
“squatters’ rights.” The availability of land and the easily handled, 
and easily concealed, trade in furs were without a doubt essential 
factors in their intransigeance. The change in economic situation 
was the extension—in the acquisition of property by the property- 
less—of a European institution rather than a departure from it. 
That extension was, however, of an importance hardly to be over- 
estimated. 

Turner’s statement of a possible breach of religious organization 
is not in the least borne out in the records of the time and place, 
in which the European establishment can be shown to have sur- 
vived unchanged. 
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In the realm of ideas and personal behavior it is perhaps most 
difficult to compare Turner’s frontier theory and historical fact. 
His belief that the frontier weakened national ties is confirmed by 
the records. No evidence, on the other hand, shows as yet the 
appearance of the “composite” nationality that he suggested. Indi- 
vidualism, materialism—whether constructive or not must depend 
on interpretation—and lax morality are matters of statement or 
justifiable inference. Such traits as inventiveness cannot be demon- 
strated, unless the mothering of necessity is taken for proof. The 
breaking of old habits and the adoption of new ones undoubtedly 
appears in the acceptance and adaptation of Indian ways. Unless 
buoyancy and exuberance are to be identified with riotousness and 
quarrelling, they find no documentation. Idealism, if it was felt, was 
not expressed. To expect it is to ignore the realities—hunger, 
hardship, danger, sickness, and bitter labor—that were inherent in 
the frontier. That form of idealism which is implicit in the possi- 
bility of personal betterment and in the demand for political change 
(which may fairly be called progress) can be accepted for the 
period. 

Against this factual review, Turner’s imaginative summary still 
stands. 


For a moment, at the frontier, the bonds of custom are 
broken and unrestraint is triumphant. There is not tabula 
rasa. The stubborn American environment is there with 
its imperious summons to accept its conditions; the in- 
herited ways of doing things are also there; and yet, in 
spite of environment, and in spite of custom, each frontier 
did indeed furnish a new field of opportunity, a gate of 
escape from the bondage of the past; and freshness, and 
confidence, and scorn of older society, impatience of its 
restraints and its ideas, and indifference to its lessons, 
have accompanied the frontier.’’* 


The magnificent statement is broad enough to cover the narrower 
conclusions of this discussion within its restricted field—that the 
frontier made its widest immediate alteration in the individual; 
that its effect upon institutions was obstructive and destructive ; 
that it extended and modified rather than built anew. It afforded, 
in other words, a proving ground for European institutions, in 
which some were strengthened, others weakened and nullified, and 
very few—indeed, perhaps only one—emerged entirely unchanged. 


“7 Turner, Frontier, p. 38. 








PHILADELPHIA LABOR DURING THE 
JACKSON ERA 


By WituiaM A. SULLIVAN 


OR over a century before 1830, Philadelphia had been the un- 

disputed center of finance and industry in the United States. 
Until the publication of the returns of the fifth census it had been 
recognized as the largest and most populous city in the nation. It 
was the home of some of the most prominent public figures of the 
day. What other city “could begin to match in talents so distin- 
guished an array of men” as Stephen Girard and Nicholas Biddle 
in finance, Alexander J. Dallas and Richard Rush in statesmanship, 
William Tilghman and ‘Horace Binney in law, Samuel Breck and 
Robert Vaux in education, and Matthew Carey in political econ- 
omy.’ The itinerary of almost every foreign traveler to America 
included a stop at Philadelphia. 

Although no official census of industry and the industrial worker 
was taken in 1830, the journals and the newspapers of the period 
unfold a remarkable record of industrial development for the city. 
It ranked high in the production of textile goods and almost one 
fourth of the nation’s steel production was centered there.” Hazard’s 
Register for January 1828 lists 104 warping mills in operation in 
Philadelphia and vicinity, employing approximately 4,500 weavers, 
3,000 spoolers, 2,000 bobbin winders, and 200 dyers.* The heavy 
industry located there included the Baldwin Locomotive works, 
and the Junction Car Works and Flue Mill, believed to be the 
largest of its kind in the United States, if not in the world.* The 
official returns of the Sixth Census disclosed a capital investment 
of $11,587,668.00 in manufacturing establishments employing 17,005 
men,° and these figures were by no means final. 


* Philip Shriver Klein, Pennsylvania Politics (Philadelphia, 1940), p 
J. Thomas Scharf, ‘History of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, a) an 
2251. 
* Samuel Hazard, The Register of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1828-1835), 
I, 28. 

“Anonymous, Manufactories and Manufacturers of Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia, 1834), p. 5. 

5 Sixth Census of the United States, pp. 142, 143. 
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The story of the industrial worker on the other hand is a tale 
of exploitation and endless struggle. Although the editor of the 
National Gazette could write in the fall of 1828 that “we have never 
known Philadelphia to be better circumstanced than at the present 
time,’””® it is scarcely credible that he spoke for the mass of car- 
penters, cordwainers, hod-carriers, seamstresses and woodpilers 
who inhabited large precincts of the city. 

The bitter and cold winter of 1829 struck harshly at the laboring 
classes of the city." Some of the local newspapers attributed the 
widespread poverty and suffering among the poor “to their own 
extravagance, idleness and improvidence during the spring, sum- 
mer and fall when work was plentiful.’”’*® But the general unemploy- 
ment and the low wages made it difficult even for the penurious to 
meet the rising cost of living. The price of wood had doubled since 
the early fall when only the rich had sufficient funds to purchase it 
in abundance. Wood which formerly sold at $4.25 to $5.50 a cord 
now sold from $8.00 to $10.00 per cord.*® Thousands of laborers 
traveled “hundreds of miles in quest of employment on canals at 
62%, 75, and 87% cents per day, paying $1.50 and $2.00 per week 
for their board.”*° Expert seamstresses working early and late could 
make no more than $1.12% per week from which fifty cents was 
deducted for lodging, leaving 6214 cents per week or nine cents a 
day for food and the other necessities of life.’ 

There could be no doubt of it, the conditions of the workingman 
stood in need of improvement. Insecurity and fear dogged his foot- 
steps. He lived in the crowded and unsanitary dwellings where no 
provision was made for the most elementary of man’s needs. A 
wealthy Philadelphian, after having made an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of some of the homes of the working people reported the fol- 
lowing : Fifty-five families comprising 253 individuals inhabit thirty 
tenements “that have not the accommodation of a privy for their 
use.”2 

The conditions under which he worked were scarcely any better. 
Long hours, the constant fear of unemployment, and the deprecia- 

°The National Gazette and Literary Register, Oct. 4, 1828. 

* Poulson’s Daily American Advertiser, Feb. 27, 1829. 

® Matthew Carey, A Plea for the Poor (Philadelphia, 1829), p. 1. 

® Poulson’s Daily American Advertiser, Feb. 27, 1829. 

* Matthew Carey, Essays on the Public Charities of Philadelphia (Phila- 
delphia, 1829), p. 21. 


“ Matthew Carey, A Plea for the Poor (Philadelphia, 1829), pp. 6, 7. 
“*'Thid:, p. 15. 
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tion in the value of human labor weighed heavily on the mind of 
the worker. The disproportionate cost of manufacture and the final 
selling price convinced the workingman that he wasn’t receiving an 
equitable share of the wealth which he had helped to create. Articles 
of clothing which cost the purchaser $5.00 were manufactured at a 
total cost of $2.00 to the proprietor. The Mechanic’s Free Press 
made the following breakdown: cost of material $1.25, cost of 
labor $0.75, cost of article to purchaser $5.00. It then went on to 
state that the “difference in cost of material and the price of the 
article must be the value of labour.”?* 

The tyrannous and overbearing conduct of the proprietors did 
not aid in quelling the rising discontent among the laboring masses. 
One of the contemporary papers left the following description of 
an owner of a textile mill: “The owner of the establishment is a 
rich nabob who once or twice a day, rides down and struts through 
it for an hour or two with all the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of royalty.”"* From the Mechanic’s Free Press, the only paper 
purported to speak solely for the workingman, came ominous 
charges against the wealthy of the city. It accused the rich of a 
desire to “crush the poor man by the iron hand of despotism and 
when they drain all that they can from his labour, despise him as 
much as they do a reptile that crawls around the ground.”’”® 

Rumblings of protest and discontent over hours and wages per- 
meated almost all groups of workers throughout the city. Car- 
penters, cordwainers, and mechanics complained most bitterly of 
their ignominous status in the community. Alarmed by the number 
of protests, one of the conservative papers suggested that “one of 
the most effectual circumstances in sustaining the rate of wages is 
that all useful industry should be held in respect. Labouring in the 
field or in a workshop cannot confer any distinction but it ought 
not to be a degradation.’’* The editorial struck closely to the heart 
of the issue since the problem of the working classes was social as 
well as economic, and enhanced issues other than a struggle for 
better wages and shorter hours. 

It was no accident that the first labor movement in the United 
States which culminated in the emergence of the workingman into 


8 Mechanic’s Free Press, Aug. 25, 1828. 

* Banner of the Constitution, Dec. 19, 1829. 

8 Mechanic’s Free Press, April 19, 1828. 

%® Poulson’s Daily American Advertiser, Aug. 18, 1830. 
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politics had its origin in Philadelphia since that city had the nec- 
essary aggregation of laborers dispossessed of their tools, and a 
factory system which made a labor movement natural and in- 
evitable.** In addition, Philadelphia workingmen were among the 
first laborers of the United States to enjoy manhood suffrage.'® 
Its workers possessed a long tradition of militant struggle and some 
of the earliest conflicts of labor occurred there. The Journeymen 
Printers of the city, according to John R. Commons, initiated the 
first “authentic strike” in the history of the nation in 1792,'® and 
from that time forward until 1829 Philadelphia was in the vanguard 
of the American labor movement. 

The forces which precipitated the Philadelphia workingmen into 
politics in 1827 embodied a long list of economic, political and social 
ills which had plagued them for many years. It was as a con- 
sequence of these political and social inequalities that the working- 
men felt that they were being deprived of their rights as citizens 
of a democracy. Since the abstract ideal of equality ‘iad failed to be’ 
converted into concrete reality, they felt that “true democracy had 
been cheated of any real substantial victory.”*° “We are fast ap- 
proaching,” said the Working Man’s Advocate, “those extremes 
of wealth and extravagance on the one hand, and ignorance, poverty 
and wretchedness on the other, which will eventually terminate in 
those unnatural and oppressive distinctions which exist in the 
corrupt governments of the old world.”** 

When the city councils and the state legislatures ignored their 
petitions for more just and equitable legislation, it merely confirmed 
the workers’ suspicions that justice for the laborer did not emanate 
from those sources. All their efforts to draw the attention of the 
governing classes to their unsanitary and unprotected dwellings 
were in vain. In the spring of 1830, the Mechanic’s Free Press 
wrote that “the manner in which the memorials of the working 
people have been first produced in the councils of the city of Phila- 
delphia and secondly in the legislature of Pennsylvania show us 
clearly that we may expect neither favor nor affection, neither equal 


fos Frank T. Carlton, History and Problems of Organized Labor (Chicago, 
1911), p- 32. 

* Francis N. Thorpe, The Federal and State Constitutions (Washington, 
D. C., 1909), V, 3096. 

# John R. Commons, History of Labour (New York, 1921), I, 109. 

* John R. Commons, History of Labour (New York, 1921), I, 177. 
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laws nor justice from any political party who may ascend into 
power.”?? 

There were other evils more immediate and more tangible which 
had a desolating effect upon the workingmen. They had seen their 
unions maligned as conspiracies, and their fellow workers who 
struck for higher wages or better working conditions thrown into 
prison. “If the mechanics combine to raise wages,” wrote Stephen 
Simpson, author of the Workingman’s Manwal, “the laws punish 
them as conspirators against the good of society, and the dungeon 
awaits them as it does the robber. But the laws have made it a just 
and meritorious act that capitalists shall combine to strip the man 
of labor of his earnings, and reduce him to a dry crust and a gourd 
of water.”?* 

While members of the workingmen’s unions had been arrested 
for no other cause “than trying honestly to obtain an advance in 
wages,’** they saw a bill of indictment, charging some employing 
tailors for conspiracy to reduce wages, dismissed by the grand jury. 
On that grand jury sat two of the tailors against whom the indict- 
ment had been directed.** There was little hope for the workingman 
from the courts of justice. 

Imprisonment for debt was another of those evils which fell 
more heavily upon the poor man than upon the rich. The debts on 
the whole were very small but they had an injurious and degrading 
effect upon the workingmen. Hazard’s Register reported that from 
June 6, 1829, until February 24, 1830, 817 persons were imprisoned 
for debt in Philadelphia as follows :*° 


30 for debts below $ 1.00 
233 ” +” above $ 1.00 and below $ 5.00 


174 ” ” above $ 5.00 and below $ 10.00 
140 ” ” above $10.00 and below $ 20.00 
142 ” ” above $20.00 and below $100.00 


For 252 of these unfortunate individuals, the debts totaled $663.00 


™ Mechanic’s Free Press, March 14, 1829. 

*% Stephen Simpson, The Workingman’s Manual (Phila., 1831), p. 86. 

* From the National Laborer, May 21, 1836, as cited in John R. Commons, 
rca History of American Industrial Society (Cleveland, 1910), V, 


vy di, June 11, 1836, as cited in John R. Commons, Documentary History, 
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and the costs $448.00, and for 68 others, the debts were $58.00 and 
the costs were $120.00. 

While the poor man languished in prison for some trifling debt, 
he lost not only his source of income but he was also forced to 
depend upon charity for the necessities of life. Thus indisposed, 
he often fell into the hands of an unscrupulous creditor and was a 
valuable pawn during the elections. “The blessed law (if law it 
is),” wrote the Working Man’s Advocate, “gives the monied man 
an influence in our elections that no other man could possess.” 

The most odious aspect of this law was the degrading influence 
that it had upon the working members of the city. In an address 
to the city and country conventions of the workingmen of Penn- 
sylvania the speaker asked, “How long fellow citizens, shall the 
fair page of our history be blemished by this foul blot? How long 
shall it be the policy of our government to add oppression and 
insult to the wounded feelings of the unfortunate man?”** 

Of all the evils against which the workingmen of the city raised 
their voices in protest, their loudest and most persistent complaint 
was directed against the highly partial and totally inadequate sys- 
tem of education provided for their children. Private schools for 
the wealthy were provided, but for the sons of the poor there existed 
only the detested charity schools.?* Under such a system only the 
poor were taken care of, however inadequately. Thousands of chil- 
dren whose parents were unable to provide a good private edu- 
cation for them, and whose standing in the community excluded 
them from taking advantage of the benefits of the poor law, were 
totally neglected.”° 

As in the case of these other evils against which the working- 
men of Philadelphia protested, their struggles for free, tax sup- 
ported schools reflected their fight for social and political equality 
rather than economic equality. They feared the degradation of 
their status in society and felt that their fundamental liberties were 
jeopardized because of the present unfair system of education. 
“Lack of education deprives the poor from representation in 
government,” wrote the Mechanic’s Free Press in 1829.°° The 
workingmen believed that the future of a free and democratic gov- 

* Working Man’s Advocate, Nov. 1, 1830. 
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ernment hinged on this issue. A committee of workingmen in- 
vestigating the state of public education in Pennsylvania made the 
following statement which expressed accurately the prevailing 
attitude toward this problem. “The original element of despotism 
is a monopoly of talent, which consigns the multitude to compara- 
tive ignorance, and secures the balance of knowledge on the side 
of the rich and the rulers—this monopoly should be broken up, 
and . . . the means of equal knowledge (the only security for equal 
liberty), should be rendered, by legal provision, the common prop- 
erty of all classes.”’** 

It was infuriating for the poor of the city to see public funds 
expended for the improvement of colleges and universities which 
obviously did not provide for the education of their sons. “Funds 
thus expended,” wrote the Mechanic’s Free Press, “may serve to 
engender an aristocracy of talent, and place knowledge, the chief 
element of power, in the hands of the privileged few; but can 
never secure the common prosperity of a nation nor confer intel- 
lectual as well as political equality on a people.”® 

The vigor displayed by the Philadelphia workingmen in their 
fight against the inadequate educational facilities for the poor 
brought upon themselves attacks not only from the conservative 
local papers but also from papers outside the city. Their whole 
program was dubbed “agrarianism” by the National Gazette.** And 
the Southern Review felt that nothing good could result from such 
a program. “Is this the way to produce producers?” it asked. “To 
make every child in the state a literary character would not be a 
good qualification for those who must live by manual labor,”** 
added the Review. 

Humanitarians joined in this struggle for school reform, and 
some of the most prominent personages of Philadelphia were to be 
found in the forefront of this movement. Robert Vaux, John Ser- 
geant and Governor Wolf, all influential in the affairs of the city 
and state, devoted much of their time to the reformation of the 
public school system of Pennsylvania. But in evaluating the forces 
responsible for educational reform, F. T. Carlton states, “The 


* Mechanic’s Free Press, Mar. 6, 1830. 

® Tbid., Mar. 6, 1830. 

3 From the National Gazette as quoted in the Working Man’s Advocate, 
Aug. 28, 1830. 


* Anonymous, “Agrarian Educational Systems,” The Southern Review, VI 
(1828), 16. 
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vitality of the movement for tax-supported schools was derived, 
not from the humanitarian leaders, but from the growing class of 
wage-earners.””*> 

Undoubtedly, of all the injustices and the iniquities about which 
they grumbled, the most pressing were the long hours of work. 
The accepted working day was from sun until dark, a system, ac- 
cording to Helen Sumner, that had been carried over from agricul- 
ture.*® One paper reported that men worked from 4:30 a. m. to 
8:00 p. m. during the three hottest months of summer, but that 
during the short days of winter they were without work.** 

If there was any one single item which could be designated as 
the immediate cause for the rise of labor as an organized force in 
politics, it was this issue of the long working day. An excerpt from 
the Preamble of the Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations read : 


Is it equitable that we should waste the energies of our 
minds and bodies, and be placed in a situation of such un- 
ceasing exertion and servility as must necessarily, in time, 
render the benefits of our liberal institutions to us in- 
accessible and useless in order that the products of our 
labour may be accumulated by a few into vast pernicious 
masses, calculated to prepare the minds of the possessors 
for the exercise of lawless rule and despotism, to overawe 
the meagre multitude, and frighten away that shadow of 
freedom which still lingers among us ?** 


Out of this growing demand for leisure time by the workingmen 
came the ten-hour-day issue in subsequent political campaigns. 
There were many other live issues against which the voices of 
the workingmen were heard in protest. The hated militia system, 
which required that every able-bodied male with the exception of 
those employed in public service be enrolled in the state militia, in- 
curred the wrath of most of the workingmen of the city.°® What 
purpose was served by this annual collecting of the “the depraved, 


* Frank T. Carlton, “Economic Influence Upon Educational Progress in 
the United States 1820-1850,” University of Wisconsin Bulletin, No. 221, 
p. 68. 

* Commons, History of Labour, I, 171. 

* Working Man’s Advocate, May 7, 1831. 

% Mechanic’s Free Press, Oct. 25, 1828. 

* From the “Acts of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania,” pp. 231-247, as quoted in Commons, History of Labour, I, 222. 
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and the vicious, . . . contributing largely to a continuance of their 
degradation,” asked the Mechanic’s Free Press.*° 

Equally hated by them was the lottery system, which, according 
to one of the spokesmen of the workingmen, “had been the fruitful 
parent of misery and want to numberless heart-broken wives and 
helpless children, who have beheld the means of their subsistence 
lavished in the purchase of lottery tickets.’’* 

In addition the workingmen fought the monopolies which were 
insidiously gaining exclusive control of the “wealth creating powers 
of modern mechanism.’’*? “And the pernicious operating of paper 
money” which, in the minds of the workingmen, was closely as- 
sociated with the monopolies, received the scorching criticism of 
the spokesmen for their cause.** 

Coupled with the many broad and humanitarian issues which 
drove the workingmen into politics, there were some immediate 
grievances which they hoped to remedy through the election of 
their own candidates. They demanded “hydrant water for the ac- 
commodation of the poor” in those districts of the city where the 
workers lived.** The “failure of the city to clean the streets in the 
remote sections of the city where the workingmen reside”*® merely 
added to the heap of injustices against which they fought. 

John R. Commons very adequately sums up labor’s struggles in 
this period when he says: “In general, the workingmen of this pe- 
riod were ardent champions of all reforms, from temperance and 
the abolition of prison labour, lotteries, and capital punishment, to 
the reform of taxation and a simpler and less expensive system of 
legal procedure, and many of these measures found their first 
friends in this labour movement.”** On the masthead of the last 
copies of the Mechanic’s Free Press were listed the following re- 
forms championed by the Workingmen’s Party: 


Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt 
Abolition of all licensed monopolies 
An entire revision or abolition of the present militia system 


* Mechanic’s Free Press, July 10, 1830. 

“ Tbid., Sept. 25, 1830. 

“ Tbid., Aug. 23, 1828. 

* Mechanic’s Free Press, Dec. 13, 1828; Stephen Simpson, Workingman’s 
Manual, pp. 88, 89. 

“ Mechanic’s Free Press, Oct. 10, 1829. 

* Thid. 

“Commons, History of Labour, I, 31. 
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A less expensive law system 
Equal taxation on property 

No legislation on religion 

A district system of elections.** 


Inarticulate and unorganized, the workingmen of Philadelphia 
were no serious threat to the existing order. As long as they con- 
ducted their struggles for political and social equality through the 
various local unions which existed prior to 1827, they were in- 
capable of achieving any of their most cherished reforms. 

The year 1827 marked a sharp turning point in the history of 
labor in the United States. The first signs of labor unrest in the 
city appe:.ed in the spring of that year with the publication of a 
pamphlet describing “the evils under which the working people 
are laboring and a plan for their efficient removal.’’** It went on 
to add that the blessing of universal suffrage was useless to the 
worker as long as he possessed insufficient knowledge to make 
proper use of it. Scientific inventions and improvements might 
have been instrumental in reducing the hours of work from twelve 
to ten, to eight, to six, and so on “until the development of science 
[had] reduced human labour to its lowest terms,” instead of its in- 
creasing the many difficulties which beset the laborer.*® 

Not long after the appearance of this pamphlet the Journeymen 
Carpenters of Philadelphia struck, in June 1827, for a ten-hour 
day.®° For too long a time the house carpenters of the city had 
suffered “under a grievous and slave like system of labour,” stated 
the resolution which set forth the demands of the strikers.®! As 
soon as the resolution had been made available to the public, the 
Master Carpenters of the city rallied to the defense of the em- 
ployers. They declared that the house carpenters were desirous of 
robbing their employers of “about one fifth part of their usual time” 
when they approved certain resolutions “not to labour longer than 
from six o’clock in the morning to six o’clock in the evening.”*? 
Not only did the Master Carpenters deplore “the formation of 
any society that has a tendency to subvert good order, and coerce 


“* Mechanic’s Free Press, Mar. 19, 1831. 

*8 Mechanic’s Free Press, June 21, 1828. 

“ John R. Commons, History of Labour, I, 186. 

% John R. Commons, Documentary History, V, 75. 

“From the Democratic Press, June 14, 1827, as quoted in Commons, 
Documentary History, V, 80. 

5 Poulson’s Daily American Advertiser, June 18, 1827. 
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or mislead those who have been industriously pursuing their avoca- 
tion and honestly maintaining their families,” but also declared 
that “the present price per day given to Journeymen Carpenters, 
is as high as can be afforded by their employers.’’* 

The general unrest spread to the other labor organizations 
within the city and in the latter half of 1827 the Mechanics’ Union 
of Trade Associations was formed.’ Helen Sumner credits the 
ten-hour strike of the carpenters as the inspiration for the forma- 
tion of the city central organization. “Out of the ten-hour move- 
ment,” states Miss Sumner, “grew the first union of all the or- 
ganized workmen of any city.”** This organization voiced the same 
complaints which had been made by the individual! unions, but now 
it was the unified voice, not only of the carpenters but also of the 
bricklayers, glaziers, painters, typographers and. other trade so- 
cieties. 

Not long after the formation of the Mechanics’ Union of Trade 
Associations, the Mechanic’s Free Press made its appearance in 
Philadelphia.** Now, with a paper to speak for them and with an 
organization to guide them, the workingmen of the city girded 
themselves for political action. Thwarted in all their attempts to 
achieve reform through the old and established political parties 
the workingmen decided to push forward their own candidates for 
the various offices of the city government. In the summer of 1828 
the Mechanic’s Free Press reported: “At a very large and respect- 
able meeting of Journeymen House Carpenters held on Tuesday 
evening, July Ist, at the District Court House, . . . the Mechanics’ 
Union of Trade Associations is entering into measures for procur- 
ing a nomination of candidates for legislative and other public 
offices, who will support the interest of the working classes.’’** 

The workingmen looked with a jaundiced eye to the important 
city council offices and the state legislative posts which heretofore 
had been dominated by “ambitious and designing men” who had 
secured their influential positions through an “injudicious use, or 
criminal abuse of the elective franchise.”** They too wanted their 


53 Ibid. 

*% Commons, History of Labour, I, 189. 

Commons, Documentary History, V, 84. 

% The date of the first number of Mechanic’s Free Press which is preserved 
in the Historical Society of om ae is April 19, 1828. 

 Mechanic’s Free Press, July 5, 1 

°8 Tbid., May 31, 1828. 
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share of the elective offices in the city. The city legislature con- 
sisted of twenty Common Council members and fifteen Select 
Council members. Members of the former were elected annually 
while the members of the latter served for three years and vacated 
their seats in rotation so that one third of them were elected each 
year. The executive authority was vested in a mayor who was 
selected at a joint meeting of the two councils.*® 

Why should not the workingmen nominate and elect candidates 
of their own choosing for the various elective posts in the city? 
It was a well known fact, reported Mechanic’s Free Press, that “the 
interest of the labourer had never been efficiently recognized by 
legislators.”°° The workingmen caught in the swirl and excitement 
of the election day would blindly support their favorites at the polis 
only to see a deterioration in their influence as a body and “with 
it a decline in their rights and privileges.”®* At a general meeting 
of the “Mechanics and Workingmen” of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, the workingmen decided “to take the management 
of their own interests, as a class, into their own immediate keeping 
. .. and to support such men only for the City Councils and State 
Legislature, as shall pledge themselves in their official capacity to 
support the interests and claims of the Working Classes.’’* 

In the fall of 1828, when the nomination of the Jackson and 
Anti-Jackson parties appeared in the city papers, there also ap- 
peared a list of candidates supported by a new party, the Working 
Men’s party.®* This event did not pass unnoticed by the two major 
parties which previously had monopolized the politics of not only 
Philadelphia, but of the whole country. “The leaders of the two 
great political parties,” wrote the Mechanic’s Free Press, “appear 
to feel a deep interest in the present effort of the working people to 
form themselves into a distinct party. The friends of the Admin- 
istration . . . have tried every means to divert their attentions and 
draw them within the sphere of its own influence. In one thing 
both parties agree: their dread of our forming a party distinct from 
and independent of themselves.”** The Federalists and the Jack- 


“a Thomas Scharf, History of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1884), III, 
1703. 

© Mechanic’s Free Press, May 30, 1829. 

“ Tbid., Aug. 16, 1828. 

® Ibid. 

® Poulson’s Daily American Advertiser, Sept. 30, 1828. 

“ Mechanic’s Free Press, Sept. 28, 1828. 
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sonians showed more than a passive iriterest in this party. In the 
late summer of 1828, when the formation of the Working Men’s 
Party was being discussed, the Mechanic’s Free Press reported an 
“attempt made by certain lawyers and speculators, to distract the 
meetings lately held for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the propriety of nominatin2 suitable persons to represent our inter- 
ests in the different legislative bodies.’ 

Despite strong opposition, men nominated and supported by the 
Working Men’s Party appeared on the city ticket for four years. 
From the fall of 1828 until the fall of 1831, candidates were nomi- 
nated and campaign speeches were issued by the workingmen.** 
They openly proclaimed their allegiance to the worker’s cause and 
pledged themselves “to promote the interests and support the 
claims of the Working People.”** 

Scarcely had the Working Men’s Party been launched than it 
became a pawn in the political struggles between the Jackson and 
the Anti-Jackson forces. The two major parties displayed a novel 
respect for this third force which appeared in the election of 1828, 
and the Mechanic’s Free Press reported, “that both the great parties 
had attached to their carriages . . . these words “The Working 
Man’s ticket,’ coupled with the names of Jackson and Adams.”® 

In spite of the generally accepted notion that the mechanics and 
workingmen gave their support to Jackson, and made the Jackson 
party their party,®® a survey of the local and national elections as 
they were revealed in the contemporary press would readily dis- 
abuse us of this idea. It is revealed there, that Philadelphia, the 
second largest city in the union and possessing a large number of 
enfranchised workers, voted far more consistently for Anti-Jackson 
candidates.”° 

Moreover an analysis of the Working Men’s Party reveals that 
both in its composition and in its predilections, it was amazingly 
regular in its support of the Anti-Jackson forces. In the election 
of 1829, the only year in which the Working Men’s Party held the 
balance of power, the Federalists benefited most. After the re- 
markable showing in the election of 1829, the Working Men’s 


*® Ibid., Aug. 23, 1828. 

© John R. Commons, Documentary History, V, 76. 

* Mechanic’s Free Press, Aug. 16, 1829. 

® Mechanic’s Free Press, Oct. 18, 1828. 

® Arthur M. Schlesinger, New Viewpoints in American History (New 
York, 1922), p. 209. 

® Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945), p. 143. 
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Party steadily declined in influence and by 1832 had disappeared 
from the Philadelphia political scene.” 

The Working Men’s Party in Philadelphia was shortlived and 
it never enjoyed any great measure of political success in the city. 
It never placed in office any candidate who was only on the Work- 
ing Men’s ticket, nor did it ever succeed in attracting any large 
segment of the Philadelphia workingmen to it. In spite of its ap- 
parent failure, the party was not wholly unsuccessful during its 
brief career. “Many of the reforms called for by the Working 
Men,” declared the Working Man’s Advocate in 1830, are now 
acknowledged to be just and reasonable, and are even advocated 
by several of the presses which have hitherto supported the party 
in power, and there is little doubt that the ensuing session of the 
legislature will relieve them from a share of their oppressive 
burdens.”?? 

Long before the organization of any political party, the work- 
ingmen of Philadelphia had been urging the passage of legislation 
for the establishment of free tax-supported public schools. And in 
April 1831, while the Working Men’s Party was still in existence, 
the Mechanic’s Free Press reported: “The act providing for the 
establishment of a general system of education, was this day re- 
turned to the House of Representatives from the Senate, with 
sundry amendments which were concurred in by the house.”’* In 
spite of the acts of the legislature of Pennsylvania and the recom- 
mendations of a long line of governors, it was not until 1834 that 
an effective public school law was passed.** John R. Commons, in 
recognition of the great debt we owe to the early activities of or- 
ganized labor for our public school system, says: “For our great 
public school system of today . . . we owe a large if unrecognized 
debt of gratitude to this first effort of the working class to exercise 
independently its citizenship.”"® 

Much of the agitation for the abolition of imprisonment for debt 
came from the Working Men’s Party. In June 1833, the Pennsyl- 


™ For a more detailed account of this phase of the problem see William A. 
Sullivan, “Did Labor Support Jackson?” Political Science Quarterly (Dec. 
1947), LXII, 569-580. 

"Working Man’s Advocate, Dec. 11, 1830, as quoted in John R. Commons, 
Documentary History, V, 182. 

* Mechanic’s Free Press, April 1, 1831, as quoted in the Working Man’s 
Advocate, April 9, 1831. 

“Tsaac Sharpless, Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History (Philadelphia, 
1900), p. 304. 

*® John R. Commons, History of Labour, I, 327. 
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vania state legislature approved “an act to abolish imprisonment 
for debt and other purposes.”"® Although the Working Men’s 
Party was no longer in existence when the law was passed, and 
although a large and growing body of reformers advocated the 
measure, it was largely the impetus given it by the workingmen 
which hastened the passage of the law. 

A lien law for laborers was an old issue with the workers of 
Philadelphia. Before the organization of the Working Men’s Party, 
agitation for the law had been carried on through the various trade 
unions which were in existence. It was shortly after the formation 
of this party that a mechanic’s lien law was passed. In the spring 
of 1831, the Mechanic’s Free Press reported: “We are happy to 
find that the lien law has passed which gives to the mechanics, 
journeymen and labourers a security for the labour expended in 
improving our cities, and adding to the comforts of their in- 
habitants.”"* In his study of organized labor in New York, Frank 
T. Carlton states, “it was clearly for the purpose of placating the 
workingmen that the measure [mechanic’s lien law] was supported 
and pushed through by Tammany.”’* One can readily assume that 
the Philadelphia workingmen ‘exerted a similar influence on the 
Pennsylvania state legislature. 

The demand for a ten-hour day was the immediate issue which 
sent the workingmen into politics and it was to be a perennial plank 
in the platform of the Working Men’s Party. Before any action had 
been taken to alleviate the long hours of work, the Working Men’s 
Party had disappeared from the Philadelphia scene. In the summer 
of 1835, it was reported that the “city council passed the following 
resolution: That the hours of labor of the workingmen under au- 
thorities of the city corporation shall be from 6 to 6 during the 
summer season allowing one hour for breakfast and one hour for 
dinner.”’® By 1840 the ten-hour day had become general through- 
out the United States through the action of President Van Buren 
who established the ten-hour day on all federal government work.*° 


™® Nile’s Register, Vol. 44, 295. 

™ Mechanic’s Free Press, ‘Mar. 19, 1831. 

® Frank T. Carlton, History and Problems of Organized Labor (Chicago, 
1911), p. 34. 

™® Labor Troubles in Pennsylvania, p. 263. 

® “By direction of the President of the United States ‘all public establish- 
ments will hereafter be regulated as to working hours, by the ten-hour sys- 
tem.’” As quoted from George McNeill, The Labor Movement: The Problem 
of Today (New York, 1887), p. 90. 
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George McNeill, a well-known labor leader, was convinced that 
it was the agitation of organized labor that induced President 
Van Buren to issue that famous proclamation.** President Van 
Buren acted “after a spirited threat of political action on the part 
of organized labor and political managers in touch with labor,” 
asserts Mary R. Beard in her study of the American labor move- 
ment.®? 

Labor had won. Its program had been incorporated into the plat- 
form of the two major parties. And today those radical reforms 
which the workingmen of the 1830’s advocated are accepted as a 
minimum basis of labor’s demand in a capitalist society. 


= “Organization and agitation on this subject,” states George McNeill, 
“finally attained such magnitude as to warrant the President of the U. S., 
Martin Van Buren, in issuing.a proclamation establishing the ten-hour 
system for all employees of the U. S. government in the Navy Yards.” 

® Mary R. Beard, American Labor Movement (New York, 1928), p. 39. 
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By S. K. Stevens 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


LANS for the October meeting at Erie have developed rapidly 

under the direction of Dr. Alfred P. James, chairman of the 
committee on program, and Dr. Richard Beyer, chairman of the 
committee on local arrangements. Both the Erie County Historical 
Society and Gannon College at Erie, co-hosts for the occasion, have 
co-operated to the fullest extent in making the meeting a complete 
success. Since this is the first meeting held by our Association in 
this region, it is hoped many “easterners” will make an especial 
effort to attend. Erie is easily reached overnight by sleeper from 
Philadelphia or Harrisburg, and from way points. It can also be 
reached by train or bus by way of Pittsburgh. The drive to Erie 
at this season of the year by car should be enjoyable to anyone 
interested in the scenic and historic attractions of the region. 

The tentative program, as released by Dr. James, provides for a 
luncheon session of the Council on October 22, at Gannon College 
Cafeteria, followed by the opening general session in the afternoon. 
The story of the building of Perry’s fleet on Lake Erie and a paper 
on the Pennsylvania Population Company form a part of this pro- 
gram. Mr. Jacob Evanson, director of music in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, will present “Western Pennsylvania Folksongs.” 

The annual dinner meeting will be held at the Commons Room 
in Gannon College with the feature address on “Cornplanter and 
His Indians” by Merle H. Deardorff. The Saturday morning papers 
will be three in number: Dr. Anna Quattrocchi will discuss “Thom- 
as Hutchins in Western Pennsylvania ;” Mr. Herbert R. Spencer 
will talk on “The U.S.S. Michigan ;” Dr. Theodore Parker will 
trace the story of “Western Pennsylvania and the Naval War on 
the Inland Rivers.” 

The luncheon session will be devoted to a report on the biennial 
research program of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, and a presentation by Dr. Paul H. Giddens on “The 
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Early Days of the Petroleum Industry in Western Pennsylvania.” 
An historical tour will be conducted in the afternoon. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The pilgrimage to points of historical interest is a traditional 
historical society activity, especially during the interim between 
regular meetings in the spring and the resumption of activities in 
the fall months. News from societies throughout the state indicate 
that there may have been a smaller number of such tours this year, 
but that those conducted covered a wider area. It is becoming more 
and more common for such tours to cover several neighboring 
counties. This is a healthy trend and helps to broaden the scope of 
local historical society activity. It is a way of becoming acquainted 
with the history of neighboring areas, and is often accompanied by 
a visit to museums and headquarters of other societies which can 
result in an exchange of ideas between society groups. 


In June, for example, the Berwick Historical Association was 
invited by Dr. T. Kenneth Wood to visit the Muncy Historical So- 
ciety. The two town historical societies found this visit of mutual 
benefit. Eighty members of the Lycoming County Historical So- 
ciety visited French Azilum in Bradford County in June. There, 
they were treated to an interesting review of the history of this 
romantic colony and its influence in northeastern Pennsylvania 
through an address by Leo Wilt, president of the Bradford society. 
z. dinner concluded the expedition of the Lycoming countians. 


On August 4, the members of the Northumberland County His- 
torical Society, to the number of about fifty, traveled to Harrisburg 
and visited the John Harris Mansion, headquarters of the Histori- 
cal’ Society of Dauphin County. Refreshments were served, and an 
enjoyable and instructive tour of the building formed a part of the 
visitation. While en route to Harrisburg, the Northumberland 
countians visited Fort Hunter, Girty’s Notch, the site of Fort Hali- 
fax, and other points of historical significance. Col. Henry W. 
Shoemaker spoke to the group at Girty’s Notch. 


On August 4, a group of some forty members of the Clinton 
County Historical Society, under the direction of Mrs. Mack Ricker 
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of Lock Haven, toured eastern Clinton and neighboring Lycoming 
County. Among the points visited were John Brady’s grave, the 
site of Fort Muncy, and the Pine Tree Declaration site, located 
near Jersey Shore and the junction of Pine Creek and the broad 
Susquehanna. Included in the tour were visits to the museum and 
headquarters of the Lycoming County Historical Society in Wil- 
liamsport, and the Muncy Society building at Muncy. Incidentally, 
while visiting the Tiadaghton Elm, the Clinton countians wit- 
nessed the “fogging” of the famous old tree to protect it against 
elm blight. The tree has been in need of treatment for some time, 
and the Eskay Company volunteered to untertake the task without 
charge as a patriotic gesture. 


Mentioning that perhaps “this is the wrong time to put out His- 
torical Society Notes,” Thomas Murphy, president of the Lacka- 
wanna Historical Society, nevertheless released in July an issue of 
the mimeographed bulletin published by the society “from time to 
time.” Justification for making an issue available at this time was 
found in the need to report on the annual meeting in June and to 
call attention to progress in society activity revealed by annual 
reports. All officers of the society have been re-elected as an ex- 
pression of confidence in the advances the society has made in re- 
cent years. The annual meeting drew a capacity crowd which lis- 
tened to Leo Wilt’s interesting presentation of the story of Azilum 
on the Susquehanna. The secretary’s report showed substantial in- 
creases in membership and accessions, and increased use of society 
facilities. Improvements have been made to the building and its 
furnishings, and plans for further improvement include new mu- 
seum cases. A feature of recent issues of the Lackawanna Society’s 
Notes has been a series of “History Teasers,” or quiz questions, on 
local history. One of interest to us in the July issue was the fact that 
Anna Dickinson, anti-slavery advocate, was a sister to Susan 
Dickinson, who was a newspaper-woman in Scranton. 


The hot summer days, common to Washington, D. C., did not 
bring any pause in the monthly meetings of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Junto. On July 9, the meeting was addressed by Herbert 
Seversmith on “Connecticut and Long Island Settlers in Penn- 
sylvania.” On August 13, Leo Pascal of The National Archives 
staff presented “Readings from McGuffey: A Reminder of Nine- 
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teenth Century Elementary Education.” Meredith B. Colket, Jr., 
also of The National Archives, spoke on “The Growth and De- 
velopment of Historical Society Libraries in Philadelphia and 
Washington: A Study in Contrasts.” On October 8, Dr. St. George 
L. Sioussat, honorary consultant in American historiography at 
the Library of Congress, and former heaa of the Manuscripts 
Division of the Library, discussed “From Westover to Independ- 
ence Square: The Story of the Migration of Some Books from 
Colonel William Byrd’s Library.” Future programs of the Wash- 
ingtonians include addresses by two visiting Pennsylvania his- 
torians. On November 12, Dr. Henry Pleasants, Jr., of West 
Chester, will speak to the Junto on “General Howe’s Philadelphia 
Campaign: New Viewpoints on the American Revolution.” The 
December 10 meeting will listen to Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace on 
“Valley Forge: An Episode in the History of the Muhlenberg 
Family.” 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania German Folk- 
lore Society convened at historic Ephrata Cloister on June 19. The 
meeting was opened at ten o’clock with the Rev. F. B. Gibble in 
charge. Dr. Arthur D. Graeff presented his annual chronicle of 
events in Pennsylvania German history. Dr. Russell W. Gilbert 
read a paper on “Pennsylvania German Wills.” Feature attractions 
for the meeting, however, were the lecture on the Ephrata restora- 
tion, by G. Edwin Brumbaugh, architect in charge of the current 
work at the Cloister, and a tour of the buildings. The increasing 
national vogue enjoyed by Pennsylvania German folklore and folk 
art, as evidenced in the numerous books and articles appearing on 
these subjects, makes the scholarly work of this society in the pres- 
ervation and cultivation of Pennsylvania German folklore of more 
than ordinary importance. 


The recent annual meeting of the Perry County Historical So- 
ciety, at the Louise Beard Memorial in Newport, resulted in the 
re-election of Lt. Col. E. L. Holman as president, and Mrs. Edith 
B. Barton of Newport as secretary. Numerous and miscellaneous 
accessions were reported. Surveys of historic sites in the county 
are under way. 


Professor Lawrence Thurman, of the department of history at 
the University of Pittsburgh, assistant director and curator of the 
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Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, was the speaker before 
® recent meeting of the Westmoreland County Historical Society. 
Pennsylvania’s rich historical heritage was his theme. 


The regular spring meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette His- 
torical Society was held the evening of April 16 at the White Swan 
Hotel in Uniontown. Richard F. Darsie of Greensburg is the sec- 
retary. Dr. William Blake Hindman, well-known local historian, 
and Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the department of history at the 
University of Pittsburgh, were the speakers. Dr. John W. Oliver 
was the speaker also at the annual meeting on June 24. His subject 
was “Dig Deep in the Soil of History.” The University of Pitts- 
burgh historians are deserving of praise for their keen interest in, 
and support of, the cause of local history in the southwestern 
Pennsylvania counties. 


The June 1 meeting of the Adams County Historical Society was 
devoted to a tour of historic points in the region to the west of 
Gettysburg. Several historic churches and Black’s Cemetery were 
visited. William L. Meals and Dr. Frederick Tilberg, historian at 
the Gettysburg National Military Park, were in charge of arrange- 
ments. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania conducted an- 
other of its historical tours on June 26. Bushy Run Battlefield and 
the Historical House at West Overton were the major points 
visited, followed by a luncheon session at Greensburg. Regional 
tours of this type can do much to knit together scattered historical 
interests. The Pittsburgh society is renovating and redecorating - 
the interior of its building, developing new and co-ordinated museum 
exhibits, and otherwise showing signs of a renaissance of activity. 
Henry Siebeneck, long a benefactor of the society, is generously 
providing reproductions of portraits of famous figures in early 
western Pennsylvania history. These will be exhibited in the lecture 
hall of the building. 


The Chester County Historical Society, on June 22, held special 
commemorative exercises in recognition of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Horticultural Hall in West Chester. Dr. Francis 
Harvey Greene, president of the society since 1937, presented 
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“Rhyming Reminiscences About Memorial Hall.” Dr. Arthur E. 
James spoke on “The Great Green Arch,” while Berenice M. Ball 
presented “Sparks From Speeches Heard in the Hall.” Horticul- 
tural Hall was designed by Thomas U. Walter (1804-1887), one 
of the most accomplished architects of his day. Historic Chester 
County Court House is another of his buildings. In the same year 
that Walter designed Horticultural Hall, he was commissioned to 
do the north and south wings and rotunda of the Capitol in Wash- 
ington. 


The Friends Historical Association has issued the Spring Num- 
ber of its Bulletin of Friends Historical Association. The leading 
article, by Francis W. Pennell, is devoted to “Quaker Botanists.” 
An account of the sixth annual mid-winter dinner meeting of the 
association on “Second Month 25, 1948” is also contained in this 
issue together with a report on the annual business imeeting in 
1947. The annual membership dues of the association have been in- 
creased from two to three dollars. Those interested in the work of 
the association are invited to contact Anna B. Hewitt, Haverford 
College Library, Haverford. 


The Adams County historians have been successful in securing 
action from the county commissioners regarding celebration, two 
years hence, of the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the county. Upon recommendation of the society, the 
commissioners have appointed a planning committee, headed by 
Leighton C. Taylor of Bendersville, with Hugh C. MclIlhenny of 
Gettysburg as secretary. This committee has decided already that 
a new county history should result from the observance. An his- 
torial pageant is also under consideration. Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh 
is chairman of a sub-committee on publication of the county his- 
tory: It certainly seems that the Adams countians are going at this 
task in the proper spirit, both in terms of advance preparation and 
the decision to provide some constructive contribution to local 
history. 


The Reading Bicentennial reached its climax in August with 
the visit of the Mayor of Reading, England, and other officials of 
the English city. The exchange of greetings of the two cities re- 
ceived nationwide publicity, and certainly was an omen of inter- 
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national good will. Citizens of Reading were made conscious of 
the bicentennial by historical markers throughout the city streets, 
daily programs, and parades, and by an industrial and historical 
exposition at the Reading fair grounds. There the industries and 
institutions of Reading, England, were represented by exhibits sent 
over for the purpose. The Historical Society of Berks County had 
a special exhibit, and sold copies of its bicentennial history oi 
Reading and of the pictorial bicentennial issue of its magazine. 


Coudersport, county seat of Potter County, celebrated its cen- 
tennial during the last week in July. While the Potter County His- 
torical Society did not participate too much in the planning for the 
event, it was able to make important contributions to the celebra- 
tion. Several floats were prepared under society direction for the 
parade, and these depicted the evolution of the county town since 
its founding. Much of the research for a booklet on Coudersport’s 
history, made available through the courtesy of local advertisers, 
was done by Mrs. Mary Welfling, secretary of the society. 


An adequate observance of the birth of a community or county 
can be a stimulant to historical consciousness and produce con- 
structive additions to historical information. On the other hand, 
it can produce a frothy and exuberant affair, which attracts little 
interest beyond a few days of semi-carnival proceedings, and leaves 
nothing of permanent value. From our observation of such affairs 
in the last few years, viewed both within and without the state, we 
are strongly inclined to feel that sound, long-range planning is 
necessary to organize such an endeavor. Every possible use should 
be made of local talent in pageants and ceremonials, in publicity, 
and in any publications connected with the event. It is also im- 
portant that the great body of the people be successfully interested 
in the observance; and that lasting lessons in citizenship, based 
upon increased understanding of local backgrounds, are taught to 
the people. Properly viewed, such an important historical observ- 
ance belongs to all the people and should result in their participa- 
tion and benefit. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society now has a curator at 
Trout Hall in Allentown in the person of Mrs. Armand J. de 
Rosset, Wilson College graduate. The summer pilgrimage of the 
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society, on August 21, visited the neighboring Historical Society 
of Berks County and its headquarters building at Reading. Dr. 
Arthur D. Graeff welcomed the visitors and spoke to them. 


The regular quarterly meeting of The American Catholic His- 
torical Society of Philadelphia, on June 20, at its headquarters at — 
715 Spruce Street, was favored with an address by Mr. James 
McGurrin on “Burke Cockran, Promoter of the Faith.” Mr. Mc- 
Gurrin is president of the American Irish Historical Society. 


The May 24 meeting of the Westmoreland Historical Society 
featured a round-table conversational type of program devoted to 
the story of the last fifty years in the history of Greensburg. Partic- 
ipating in the discussion were Alex Eicher, Joseph Cherry, Joseph 
Wentling, and Dr. C. E. Snyder, all leaders in the development 
of the town. Questions on various aspects of the economic and 
cultural history of Greensburg were asked from the audience and 
answered by the round table. This is an interesting variation in 
society programs and worth consideration by those planning so- 
ciety meetings elsewhere. It is good to get away from the tradi- 
tional paper or address and to inject more interest and wider 
participation into meetings. 


The death of Mr. Ralph Smyser Cannon, treasurer and leader in 
the work of The Historical Society of York County for four decades, 
was announced by the Hon. Ray P. Sherwood, president of the 
society, at a special meeting of the trustees on August 9. Mr. 
Cannon’s death came suddenly on August 6. Since 1937 there had 
been scarcely a day when Mr. Cannon was not at the society build- 
ing, or elsewhere engaged in giving, without compensation, to the 
development of the organization. His death is a great loss to the 
cause of York County history and will be mourned by all who 
knew him and his work. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Dr. Stevenson W. Fletcher, retired dean of the school of agricul- 
ture at The Pennsylvania State College, has completed the manu- 
script for a history of agriculture in Pennsylvania, from 1640 to 
1840, together with another manuscript on farm life during the 
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same period. Plans for publication are under consideration. Such 
a work is much needed and should fill a gap in the state’s history. 


Dr. Lewis E. Theiss contributed a series of historical articles to 
Grit, appearing in July issues of this famous American weekly, pub- 
lished at Williamsport. The articles dealt with central Pennsylvania 
frontier days and were written in a lively and interesting style. 


Commonwealth, the Magazine for Pennsylvania, published by 
the Pennograph Publishing Company, Harrisburg, continues to 
feature numerous articles with a distinct historical slant which are 
well worth attention by students and teachers. 


Friends of James MacFarlane Phillips, outstanding Pennsyl- 
vania conservationist of recent times, erected a marker at Glenhazel 
in Elk County, on August 1, which commemorates the first pur- 
chase of State Game Lands in 1920, and which pays homage to 
Phillips as the founder and moving spirit of the land acquisition 
program. At that time the Game Commission acquired a tract of 
6,288 acres under powers conferred by Act of Assembly in 1919. 
This marked the beginning of this pioneer program. Incidentally, 
the history of the Pennsylvania Game Commission and various 
phases of its work would provide a good thesis subject. Much ma- 
terial is readily available, and much more valuable information could 
be collected now from those who have helped develop the program 
in the last few decades. The key importance of Pennsylvania in 
various phases of the conservation movement in the nation needs 
one or more writers to develop the history of this endeavor. 


Your Family Tree is a mimeographed bulletin, published at 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, by Frances Strong Helman and Beulah 
Heffelfinger. Volume I, Number 6, was issued in August. The 
emphasis is largely genealogical, but much historical information 
is necessarily included in the publication, the price of which is 
$2.00 a year. 


New light on the aboriginal history of northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania was revealed this summer by excavations on the Sick and the 
Cass farms in South Towanda, Bradford County, directed by John 
Witthoft for the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
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Indian burial remains and Indian village sites were unearthed 
which carry the Indian history of the region back for more than 
five centuries. Mr. Witthoft considers this section of Pennsylvania 
of the utmost importance to new knowledge of the early Indian 
habitation of the state. 


Visitors to Pennsbury Manor, restored country home of William 
Penn, situated on the banks of the Delaware a few miles from 
Bristol or Morrisville, and under the administration of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, are in for a real 
treat. Pennsbury now competes with Monticello, Mount Vernon, 
and Colonial Williamsburg as a site of beauty, full of historical as- 
sociations. Completion of the restoration of the original gardens as 
planned by Penn himself, and the furnishing of the Manor House 
proper, carried through in the most authentic manner under direc- 
tion of a committee headed by Miss Sarah D. Lowrie of Philadel- 
phia, have made Pennsbury one of the nation’s major historical 
shrines. Pennsbury Manor is not a museum. The furnishings are in 
keeping with the occupant and his time and are not marred by 
labels or acknowledgment cards of donors. As one strolls through 
the buildings and spacious grounds, the spirit of the original Manor, 
as it existed at the time of William Penn’s last visit to his province, 
is captured in its entirety. 


On August 6, the historic past and the promise of the future 
blended at Bushy Run Battlefield Park, near Harrison City and 
Jeannette, as the one hundred eighty-fifth anniversary of this his- 
toric engagement between the forces of Col. Henry Bouquet and 
the Indians engaged in the Pontiac uprising was commemorated. 
Over a thousand local citizens and visitors turned out for the oc- 
casion, which was marked by the dedication, at Flour Bag Hill, of 
a new flagpole provided by the local American Legion. Descendants 
of Andrew Byerly, the pioneer settler, who, according to the story, 
carried water for Bouquet’s little band, dedicated a memorial tree 
in his honor. Those who have not visited Bushy Run will find it an 
interesting experience. The topography is much the same as in 
1763, and the site is one of few such locations where one is able 
to visualize the past in terms of the present. 


The New York State Historical Association pioneered again in 
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holding at Cooperstown, from July 11 to 17, Seminars on American 
Culture devoted to the improvement of the local historical society, 
museums, folklore, and related interests. Approximately one hun- 
dred and eighty were registered for the seminars, more than 
justifying the faith of the Association in the basic idea behind such 
a series of meetings. Sessions were held daily on such subjects as 
the gathering and writing of local history, the teaching of local his- 
tory, the history museum, early American arts and crafts, and the 
collection of folklore. A director and a few consultants were selected 
to head each panel. Sessions on the gathering and writing of local 
history were directed by Dr. Albert Corey, New York State His- 
torian, and the writer participated as a consultant ; Mrs. Constance 
Robertson, prominent historical novelist, was the second consultant. 
Considerable attention was devoted to problems of writing and pub- 
lishing good, sound county histories. The entire series of meetings 
was conducted in a most informal manner. While New Yorkers 
predominated in the registration, there were several Pennsylvanians 
and New Englanders and a sprinkling of mid-Westerners in 
attendance. The Farmers Museum and Fenimore House provided 
the New York Association with unusual facilities for such sessions, 
to say nothing of the charm and quiet of Cooperstown itself. The 
writer feels that the meetings were not only a great success but 
also point the way toward further achievement in improving the 
standards of local history and related activities. The seminars will 
be repeated next year, and as many Pennsylvania local historians 
and leaders in historical activity as possible should by all means 
attend. It will be a profitable and rich experience and of practical 
value to all such persons. 


The problem of securing a record of historic sites and buildings, 
with a view to proper consideration of problems of preservation, 
is receiving attention in both New York and Pennsylvania. In our 
state, the Joint State Government Commission, in co-operation with 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, was au- 
thorized at the last legislative session to compile a list of historic 
sites and buildings, and to present the same to the General As- 
sembly. An advisory committee has been appointed, headed by 
Judge Edwin O. Lewis of Philadelphia, to further assist in the 
work, and especially in development of any policy recommendations. 
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In New York, the state historian’s office has started a somewhat 
similar survey. With the aid of the historical societies and local his- 
torians, a documented file of information on sites and buildings will 
be accumulated at Albany. Photographs are included in the New 
York file, with one copy retained at Albany and a duplicate at a 
local depository. Livingston County in New York already has been 
covered, and the work has been partially completed for Saratoga 
County. 


During the meetings of the Seminars on American Culture at 
Cooperstown, mentioned previously, the writer was much im- 
pressed by the expressions of common need for county histories and 
county historical maps. The need for such material in the schools 
is basic, and there is also much individual and institutional interest. 
The Cortland County Historical Society (New York) has started 
a survey designed to lead to a historical atlas of the county. Early 
place names, present residences and names of owners, sites and 
properties of historical interest, industrial and institutional estab- 
lishments will be recorded on military quadrangle base maps, which 
already contain topographical information and portray roads. Each 
base map is then to be mounted on durable material and bound. 
This is a type of project well worth copying. Leo Wilt of Towanda 
has made a contribution in this state with his series of county his- 
tory maps, of which some thirty already have been completed, 
though they are not the final answer to the need for a county atlas 
of the type projected in New York. 


The membership campaign of the American Association for 
State and Local History has garnered some three hundred new 
members in the past few months. The annual membership fee for 
individuals is three dollars. History News, in its new format, and 
with its wide coverage of local historical activities throughout the 
United States and Canada, is most useful to those working in the 
field and is becoming more valuable with each issue. The associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Raleigh, North Carolina, Oc- 
tober 27-29, in conjunction with the Society of American Archivists. 
Pennsylvania is second to New York in total number of member- 
ships in the national organization. The writer would like to see 
it first. 
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Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace was a speaker at the July annual meet- 
ing of the New York Historical Association at Syracuse, New 
York. This reminds us that the idea of a joint meeting of the New 
York and Pennsylvania historical associations should be re-con- 
sidered. It was suggested some years ago, but the war and other 
factors interfered. Such a meeting would need to be scheduled and 
planned well in advance. The history of New York and of Pennsyl- 
vania overlap materially in both northwestern and northeastern 
Pennsylvania, and these might be good locations for a joint meeting. 


The celebration of Pennsylvania Week, from September 26 to 
October 2, resulted in considerably increased emphasis upon the 
state’s historical backgrounds. Previously, the emphasis has been 
more largely upon contemporary Pennsylvania in terms of its re- 
sources and opportunities. Historical societies found their services 
in demand for speakers, in supplying information for the press and 
schools, and in planning historical tours. The Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission co-operated with the Gimbel 
Brothers in Philadelphia in arranging a series of fifteen window 
displays in Gimbel Brothers store, devoted to “Pennsylvania’s 
Heritage of Freedom.” 


September and October mark the return of the Freedom Train 
to a number of Pennsylvania cities not visited earlier. There are two 
major Pennsylvania documents on the Train—the Charter of 
Privileges of 1701 and the Pennsylvania Ratification of the. Con- 
stitution. Many others, such as the manuscript from which Lincoln 
read the immortal Gettysburg Address, have Pennsylvania implica- 
tions. No person interested in American history should fail to see 
the Freedom Train. 


This is time also to remind Pennsylvanians that the Historical 
and Museum Commission still has on display in the State Museum 
an outstanding collection of the fundamental documents connected 
with the evolution of Pennsylvania’s government, ranging from the 
Charter of King Charles II down to the manuscript copy of the 
Constitution of 1874. The Great Law, the First and the Second 
Frame of Government, and the Declaration of Rights are among 
these historic charters of our liberties. A majority of these will be 
permanently displayed in modern, protective cases which are now 
being built. 
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EpiTep By J. ORIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


The Disruption of American Democracy. By Roy Franklin Nichols. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xviii, 612. $7.50.) 


Dr. Nichols’ new volume is a careful diagnosis of the disease which at- 
tacked the American political system in the years 1856-1861 and weakened 
it to the point where it no longer could resist the virus of civil war. More 
specifically it is the story of the breakdown of the national Democratic Party 
during the presidency of James Buchanan. As a re-interpretation of the 
Buchanan administration, it is of especial interest to Pennsylvanians. As a 
microscopic examination of the manner in which politicians and private 
citizens infected a body politic with antagonisms stronger than existing means 
of political control, it is of outstanding importance to everyone. 

This book is a scientific case study which supplies impressive evidence to 
support the concept that “ideas have consequences.” Dr. Nichols tries to 
isolate and identify three dominant types of attitudes among Americans in 
the 1856-1861 era: those which aroused hatreds between classes and sec- 
tions (“divisive attitudes”) ; those which created friendship and unity among 
varied groups (“cohesive attitudes”); and those which were universally” 
accepted but might be used to divide or to unite as local circumstances sug- 
gested (“pervasive attitudes”). In defining more fully the nature of these 
attitudes the author uses terms which, for review purposes, will suggest the 
nature of his thesis. The divisive attitudes he calls Metropolitanism, Terri- 
torialism, Southernism, New Englandism, and Anti-slaveryism; the co- 
hesive ideas were Nationalism, Regionalism, and Democracy; the pervasive 
attitudes were Protestantism and Romanticism. These forces, cultural rather 
than political, controlled the political behavior of the voters. 

The Democratic Party of 1856 was the only national party remaining in 
the United States; it was the only one which had been able to withstand 
the various divisive forces just enumerated. But Democratic politicians 
needed to strengthen their resistance to these disruptive forces; they needed 
to evolve leadership and: political machinery capable of controlling them if 
the party was to retain a united front. In this they failed. Preoccupied with 
the recurrent necessity of getting re-elected, the Democratic politicians tended 
increasingly to appeal for local votes by stirring up those antagonisms most 
influential in their own communities. Because state elections were then held 
at every season of the year, the nation was exposed to an unceasing repetition 
of political contests based on group hatreds. The divisive attitudes, under 
such intensive cultivation, ultimately grew roots which strangled every other 
consideration, including loyalty to party and to country. A hyper-emotionalism 
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set in regarding them which conservatives were helpless to restrain and which 
extremists in all quarters were greedy to exploit. 

Conservative Southern Democrats who for years had sought re-election 
by extremist appeals which originally were political bluff finally found them- 
selves forced by their excited constituents to implement their demands for 
slavery extension (for example), or give place to others who would. Northern 
Democrats who rejected the divisive ideas as a political program succumbed 
to the Republican extremists who made political capital of sectional hatred. 
The triumph of bitterly antagonistic political groups in 1860 brought seces- 
sion to the Democratic Party and to the nation. 

At this stage thoroughly frightened conservative Democrats (of whom 
Buchanan was an example) made frenzied efforts to achieve party unity by 
the time-honored methods of political pressure, diversion, and compromise. 
These, however, were wholly inadequate to the task. The party organization 
was loose and decentralized, composed of dozens of state organizations suf- 
fering from internal feuds and unresponsive to national leadership. The 
familiar political mechanisms of national patronage, political compromise in 
Congress, active foreign policy, and threats of party excommunication were 
powerless to discipline unruly state factions or to induce local politicians to 
change their tune and try to quiet the passions they had aroused among 
their constituents. Conflicting ideological forces had been blindly created for 
petty political advantage until they were far too potent to be controlled by 
existing political machinery. Extremists blocked all efforts at compromise 
after the election of Lincoln and, though a minority, hurried an unwilling 
majority into war. Dr. Nichols’ basic conclusion is: “War broke out because 
no means had been devised to curb the extravagant use of the divisive forces.” 

The story thus told is a chronological narrative built on a philosophical 
framework. The descriptions are graphic, the characterizations are brilliant, 
and the plot has elements of suspense and climax rarely found in scholarly 
writing. The pace of the book is somewhat retarded by detailed analyses of 
complex parliamentary struggles in Congress, and by the explanation of 
factional quarrels in practically every State then in the Union. But it is in 
these very details that the main value of the study lies. It is the cumulative 
force of personal and local details, skillfully woven into the well-known 
pattern of national events, that gives the work its originality and its dramatic 
impact. An atmosphere of developing tragedy dominates the story as each 
trifling episode lends its fateful force to the slowly mounting divisive pres- 
sures which at last burst explosively into war. Though the main focus is on 
Congress and the Buchanan administration, Dr. Nichols traces the conduct 
of national politicians back to their personal and political connections at 
home. He examines the motives and the actions of hundreds of locally 
influential men (seldom mentioned in “standard” versions of this era), and 
fits them tightly into the larger political picture. He finds that it was here, 
in the home community, that the seeds of disruption were sown. The total 
effect is to suggest the terrible but unrecognized responsibility which rests 
upon those who directly influence popular attitudes to curb appeals for 
power based on the hatred of one group of citizens for another. 
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Dr. Nichols’ thorough study of the growth and spread of divisive atti- 
tudes during the Buchanan administration, and of the failure of the Demo- 
cratic political machine to cope successfully with them, is not only 4 docu- 
mentary record of tragic human blindness in the past, but a very pertinent 
warning to the present age. Modern statesmen “must seek skill in counter- 
acting divisive attitudes, so that they may not nourish the fears and frustra- 
tions which breed secession and war. They may well heed today the danger 
signals which in the 1850’s lined the road leading to the disruption of the 
American Democracy.” 

The Pennsylvania State College Pup S. Kie1n 


Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr. By Edith Finch. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. Pp. viii, 342. $3.50.) 


Martha Carey Thomas (1857-1935), the first dean of Bryn Mawr College, 
and its second president, was a woman of such strongly-marked qualities, 
arousing such enthusiasm or antagonism, that it must have been a difficult 
matter for her biographer to see her justly and write of her fairly. Miss 
Finch has succeeded in doing both: She has used skillfully letters, diaries, 
and personal anecdotes, and the clear picture which emerges from her pages 
has a wider interest than simply that of Carey Thomas, the individual. With- 
out stressing the point, Miss Finch makes one aware of the strength and 
weaknesses of a type: one who is essentially an organizer and administrator 
rather than a scholar and woman of culture. 

About half the biography is devoted to the first twenty-seven years of 
Carey Thomas’ life, before she became dean. We watch with amusement the 
headstrong, energetic child leading a swarm of Quaker cousins across roof- 
tops and cutting up a mouse to the greater glory of womanhood. Her passion 
was to prove that women were the equals of men, if not their superiors. 
Against the opposition of her father, she got as good an education as America 
had to offer a woman in the 1870’s, at Howland Institute, then at Cornell, 
and then a year at Johns Hopkins. When it became apparent that Hopkins 
would not give a woman a degree, she went to Leipzig, and finally to Switzer- 
land, where she received a Ph.D. degree, summa cum laude, in 1882. Naively 
pleased with herself, she returned to America, where by virtue not only of 
her energy and enthusiasm, but also through family influence, she became 
dean, in 1885, and in 1894, president, of the newly founded Bryn Mawr. 

She threw herself into her new position with intelligence, with a certain 
ruthlessness to individual feelings, and devoted herself to the college until 
her retirement in 1922. Certain of being right, coming to decisions quickly, 
and hating delay, she inevitably antagonized some of her associates. But 
always her goal, to make Bryn Mawr the intellectual leader among women’s 
colleges, dominated her. Although not an originator of ideas, she had the 
“power to recognize, even in circumstances other than those with which she 
was to deal, points and details that might be useful to her, and combine them 
in a fresh pattern.” Although she did not herself enjoy solitary thought and 
study, she could fire students with the joys of the intellect. 
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Legends clustered about her: her friendship with the mysterious and 
faintly sinister Mamie Gwinn, her journeys with thirty-seven pieces of lug- 
gage to far places, whence she brought Chinese bronzes and Indian copper 
for the adornment of her college, her terrifying tea parties for undergrad- 
uates, and her youthful struggle for an education. She appealed to the 
imagination, and Miss Finch makes her live again. 

Bucknell University Mivprep A. MartTIN 


American Building: The Forces that Shape It. By James Marston Fitch. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1948. Pp. xv, 382. $5.00.) 


The conventional history of American architecture is a chronicle of 
successive “styles”—a kind of bloodless dance of the architectural categories. 
James Marston Fitch by contrast has chosen to write a book about American 
building and the forces that shape it. The difference in terminology is signif- 
icant, for it reflects a fundamental divergence in method and aim. Building 
for Mr. Fitch is a process carried on by human beings, using the technological 
means at their disposal for human ends, and it is conditioned inevitably by 
the social as well as the natural environment. He is not oblivious of esthetic 
considerations; in his concluding chapter, “Toward a Democratic Esthetic,” 
he contends persuasively that even these have meaning only when seen in 
relation to the “underlying technical, economic, and social forces” which shape 
their development. Thus we are finally forced, he argues, “to examine not 
building but man.” This method of approach strikes this reviewer as salutary 
and long overdue. 

The first half of the book traces the development of American building 
from 1620 to 1945, starting with a discussion of the colonial period, in which 
the author is at great pains to point out that the picture of “neatly bricked 
physical comfort” conjured up in the popular mind by the phrase “colonial 
architecture” is true for only a relatively small number of buildings con- 
structed between 1700 and 1775. Especially illuminating in this connection is 
the treatment of the technological developments that affected colonial build- 
ing—the evolution of the power saw from the manually operated pit saw, 
for example, and the invention of the Franklin stove from which, Mr. Fitch 
points out, “all modern stoves and most air-conditioning are lineally 
descended.” He has appreciative and perceptive things to say of the Roman 
manner of the early Republic and especially of Thomas Jefferson, its greatest 
exponent. The Greek Revival he considers to have been in its time “the 
idiom of the most progressive forces in American life,” although it fell 
ultimately into the hands of Southern slaveowners. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century, the advent of the factory, 
together with such technological advances as gas lighting and central heat- 
ing, inaugurated a new era in American building. Mr. Fitch deplores the 
influence of Ruskin with his distrust of the machine and of the common 
man, but he has high praise for the functional theories of the newly re- 
discovered Horatio Greenough. In a most interesting chapter he hails three 
momentous achievements in nineteenth-century structural theory: “the en- 
closure of great areas in the Crystal Palace; the spanning of great voids 
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in the Brooklyn Bridge; and the reaching of great heights in the Eiffel 
Tower.” Making no attempt to bring order out of the welter of “revivals” 
which characterized the Gilded Age, he contents himself with recording the 
impact of Victorian technology and evaluating the work of two giants— 
H. H. Richardson and Louis Sullivan. The opening decades of the twentieth 
century he treats as a period of stagnation and of gradual recovery from 
the retrogressive tendencies symbolized by the Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
Not until the 1930’s, except for the brilliant work of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
does he see another significant forward step. But that step, when finally 
taken, was full of promise—the promise of modern architecture. To the 
spelling out of that promise he devotes the second half of his book. 

As citizens and as “consumers” of American building, we all ought to 
be interested in what Mr. Fitch has to say of its present status and future 
prospects. (Incidentally, those who are hostile or indifferent to modern 
architecture, feeling that it is “cold,” “geometrical,” “bare,” or “impersonal,” 
will be pleased to note that Mr. Fitch calls for an injection of the quality of 
sentiment into modern building.) As students of history, we shail find much 
to be grateful for and little to cavil at. One may feel, perhaps, that, in his 
eagerness to debunk the cult of “colonial architecture,” he has done less than 
justice to the virtues of the Georgian mode; and one could wish that, after 
stressing the importance of the factory in the progressive movement of 
nineteenth-century building, he had given us a little more by way of actual 
description or illustration of early factory design. Occasionally his socio-polit- 
ical analysis goes a little astray, as when he hints that Jefferson approved 
L’Enfant’s plan for the national capital as a clever stratagem to impress 
foreign diplomats with America’s strength and to hide its real weakness. 
But these are small matters. What is important is that at last we have an 
account of American building which reveals its organic relationship to 
American culture as a whole. 

Swarthmore College FrepertcK B. Toes 


The National Road. By Philip D. Jordan. (Indianapolis and New York: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948. Pp. 442. $4.00.) 


In this, the third volume in the American Trails Series, edited by Jay 
Monaghan, state historian of Illinois, Dr. Jordan has written a sprightly 
narrative of the first U. S. highway to be built under the auspices of the 
Federal: Government. Whereas the earlier accounts of Searight, Hulbert, 
and Jeremiah Young either devoted special emphasis to particular segments 
of the Road, or, in the case of the last-named, treated simply its political 
and constitutional aspects, this volume attempts broader and more even 
coverage and makes use of sources which were not available to those 
writers. The author tells us, however, that it was written not primarily for 
historians, but rather for that wider audience for which most academic his- 
torians yearn and which some few attain. 

Although the first construction contracts for the National Road (originally 
known as the Cumberland Road) were not let until the spring of 1811, Jordan 
begins his narrative with a resumé of Washington’s mission to the French 
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forts in the upper Ohio Valley in the winter of 1753-1754, and follows it up 
with the story of the building of Braddock’s military road, which, in general, 
established the route followed by the subsequent Cumberland Road as far 
west as Laurel Hill. In succeeding pages, the reader is made acquainted with 
Zane’s Trace, with which the National Road coincided for many miles 
through eastern Ohio; with information concerning the actual construction 
of the pike from the first surveys to the final surfacing; with reminiscences 
of early travelers along the Road; with anecdotes and human-interest stories 
pertaining to stage-coach kings, waggoners, drovers, peddlers, politicians, 
tavern keepers, Old World emigrants, and other familiar characters in the 
annals of the “Great Western Road”; with the ancient folk lore of the high- 
way; and finally with the new life which the National Road (now re- 
christened U. S. 40) has taken on in an automobile age. 

Students of Pennsylvania history will be interested to learn that the chief 
opposition in Congress to the Act of 1806, which gave birth to the Cumber- 
land Road, emanated from the Pennsylvania delegation. The Pennsylvanians 
seem to have been disturbed by the fact that the new project would traverse 
only a small part of their state and that, in the process, Philadelphia was 
being by-passed. Subsequently the Keystone State made its grant of a right 
of way conditional upon the Road’s passing through Uniontown and Wash- 
ington, both of which lay somewhat to the north of the route originaily 
planned. When, in the 1830’s, the Federal Government relinquished the con- 
trol of the National Highway to the states, both Pennsylvania and Maryland 
refused to accept such control until the Federal Government repaired the 
road and erected tollgates. In view of the unfriendly attitude exhibited by 
Pennsylvania in these and other instances, it seems peculiarly fitting that the 
most recent threat to the prosperity of this historic highway has been pre- 
sented by the new Pennsylvania Turnpike, which is mentioned in the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the book. 

Jordan is at his best in those chapters which are devoted to what may be 
styled social history. To the economic historian, this volume may be some- 
what less significant than some other recent works in the field of the history 
of transportation, such as—to mention one example—Walter Sanderlin’s 
excellent study of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. But this limitation is 
characteristic of the series as a whole, designed as it is to cater to the taste 
of the general reader. Although the Jordan volume seems to be based upon 
a wide range of source material, certain questionable statements appear. The 
“Madonna of the Trail” mentioned on page 158 is a misnomer. The correct 
name of this monument is “The Pioneer Woman.” Not one but twelve such 
statues have been erected along U. S. 40. It is not strictly accurate to say 
that newspapers were not admitted to the United States mails until 1792 
(p. 275). The statement that William Henry Harrison “never made what 
some Westerners would admit as a good speech” (p. 328) is also too sweep- 
ing. One wonders how Jacob Coxey would react to the pronouncement (p. 
369) that “Ohio was never better off than during the crowded, busy years 
from 1880 to 1900.” 

Pennsylvania College for Women J. Cutter ANDREWS 
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Gettysburg. Edited by Earl Schenck Miers and Richard A. Brown. (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1948. Pp. xviii, 308. $3.50.) 


Patterned after the compilation of documents relating to the Civil War 
entitled The American Iliad, and related closely in method of presentation 
to a more recent publication in the field of Lincoln literature, The Lincoln 
Reader, this volume dealing with the campaign and battle of Gettysburg 
emphasizes the human feelings in that great struggle. The editors of this 
book make no attempt to explain, through their selection of diaries, letters, 
reminiscences, and military reports, either the play of strategy in the cam- 
paign or the tactical maneuvers at Little Round Top or at Cemetery Hill, 
a phase so ably and minutely dealt with by the Comte de Paris in the third 
volume of his History of the American Civil War. It is rather their purpose 
to bring together from eye-witness accounts historical writings which add 
vitality and the human touch which so often comes closer to relating what 
actually happened than does the story of battle plans and their execution. 

Mr. Brown, who undertook the research, and Mr. Miers, who provided 
the editorial passages, have brought together in this volume a fairly compre- 
hensive and vivid picture of the battle by careful arrangement of documents 
and by well-written explanatory notes. Noticeably lacking, however, are 
critical estimates of the items selected, and thus the general reader is left 
to judge for himself the value of each document. Haskell’s frank story of 
the events at Gettysburg, written a few days after the battle and with no 
thought of publication, contains much valuable information, and is drawn 
upon so liberally by the editors that it becomes the thread which holds the 
book together. The diary of Sallie Broadhead, a Gettysburg school-teacher, 
revealing the apprehension of the residents of Gettysburg as Lee’s army 
crossed the Potomac and later the stirring events which occurred at Gettys- 
burg, as well as war correspondent Whitelaw Reid’s vivid account of the 
unfolding artillery and infantry fire in the tremendous Union effort to hold 
the line at the Peach Orchard, likewise contributes much to a better under- 
standing of actual battle events. On the other hand, it has not been made 
clear that the reminiscences of William H. Bayly, who wrote years later 
of his experiences during the battle as Billy Bayly at the age of 13, cannot 
be fully relied upon. 

Unfortunate, indeed, are certain errors in the series of maps, an interesting 
feature of the book which aims to show graphically the course of the cam- 
paign and of battle action at Gettysburg. In the first campaign map, Long- 
street is placed at the head of the march toward Harrisburg, followed by 
Ewell (p. 6). This should be indicated in reverse. It should be noted, also, 
that no part of Ewell’s Corps passed through or near Emmitsburg, for the 
march of Early’s division of Ewell’s corps followed the road from Cashtown 
to Gettysburg and York. In the convergence of the Confederate Army upon 
Gettysburg on the morning of July 1 (p. 47), Rodes’ division was in the 
vicinity of Biglerville, seven miles north of Gettysburg, instead of approach- 
ing Carlisle; and Early’s division, after returning from York, was then at 
Heidlersburg, ten miles northeast of Gettysburg. Seminary Hill, on two 
maps of the battlefield (pp. 94 and 100), should be shown as Oak Ridge. 
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General Solomon Meredith, not General John Gibbon, commanded the Iron 
Brigade at Gettysburg (p. 32). John B. Hood was a major general, not a 
brigadier (p. 118). The Fahnestock building (footnote, p. 61), the roof of 
which General Howard employed as an observation post, still stands at the 
northwest corner of Baltimore and Middle Streets. 

Gettysburg National Military Park FREDERICK TILBERG 


The Rise and Fall of Third Parties, from Anti-Masonry to Wallace. By 
William B. Hesseltine. (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. 
119. $2.50.) 


This book deserves wide distribution and reading before the November 
elections. It is timely. Yet it is not a hasty compilation that seeks the 
market at a moment of excitement. Rather it has the quality of permanence 
and of lasting wisdom, distilled not from an immediate project of research 
but from long experience and contemplation of American political phenomena. 
Its data are well known; but the author’s insights reveal meanings that too 
few ever find or are likely to find except under such tutelage. 

The writer recites the familiar only to reach useful conclusions. The effort 
to economize leaves many statements without qualification or elaboration. 
Some are oversimplified. To find their warrant is the business of the reader. 
There should be many busy moments as readers apply the critical tests. For 
exarhple, the author will hardly find ready acquiescence in his characteriza- 
tion of the New Deal. 

It is refreshing to go over well known historical data with one who can 
find meanings of practical utility, with a view to attaining a lofty objective. 
The objective is to create a permanent liberal party that will not be content, 
as in the past, with merely stimulating, prodding, and leavening established 
govering groups, only to disappear, but which can of its own right win the 
power to govern for an appreciable time. 

The author’s fine contribution lies in showing how this may be done. He 
isolates and clarifies the four permanent elements in our socio-political his- 
tory, in terms of which enduring success for liberalism must be sought: in 
identifying the “task” of liberals as the consolidation, by “compromise, 
conciliation, and bargaining” of any three of those elements; in describing 
the “trick of political tactics” essential to success; in providing workable and 
sensible definitions of “liberal” and “progressive”; and in insisting upon the 
old formula of LaFollette, “Reform, Research, and Regic .alism,” in which 
“reform” comprises “opposition to the police state, devotion to democratic 
processes, insistence upon complete social responsibility, and civil liberty.” 

Herein are things we need to comprehend if we are to become mature 
in political behavior, and if the creation of a permanent liberal party appeals 
to us as desirable and possible. This is a tract for the times. It is also an 
admirable example of how to utilize historical knowledge for a purpose. 
The James Millikin University DANIEL J. GAGE 
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Pennsylvania Petroleum, 1750-1872: A Documentary History. Compiled and 
edited by Paul H. Giddens. (Titusville, Pa.: Drake Well Memorial 
Park, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1947. Pp. xv, 
420.) 


Petroleum, the life blood of modern civilization, has a very fascinating 
history the beginnings of which in Pennsylvania are covered completely in 
this book by the leading historian of the oil industry. The story is developed 
chiefly through the use of excerpts from newspaper stories, letters, books, 
and documents. In many cases interviews with the pioneering individuals 
directly responsible for the development of the industry are quoted. 

The book is divided into sections covering the Pennsylvania petroleum 
industry before 1859; letters, documents, and contemporary accounts of 
Drake and the Drake well; Colonel E. L. Drake after 1863; and con- 
temporaneous accounts of the oil region, 1859-1872. 

It is pointed out that petroleum was known in America almost two cen- 
turies before the Drake well was drilled. The Indians collected it from 
seepages and used it chiefly for therapeutic purposes. It did not become an 
article of commerce until an enterprising operator of canal boats, Samuel 
Kier, conceived the idea of bottling and selling the oil as a medicine. The 
oil, a major nuisance, was obtained from salt wells operated by Kier’s father 
and others at Tarentum on the Allegheny River near Pittsburgh. This is 
an interesting paradox, for the situation is reversed today in the petroleum 
industry, salt water being now the nuisance in oil wells. 

It was not until it was realized that petroleum could be used to produce 
illuminants and lubricants that the groundwork was laid for the petroleum 
industry. It was at this point that financiers entered the picture and pro- 
moted the drilling of wells for the production of oil. Colonel E. L. Drake 
was chosen by a group from New Haven, Connecticut, to investigate the 
situation, and the famous Drake well, which marked the real beginning of 
the oil industry, was the result. The overcoming of numerous difficulties 
testified to the persistence and ingenuity of Colonel Drake. 

In many respects, a large number of the circumstances surrounding the 
beginnings of the oil industry were quite fortunate. These were the shallow 
depth (69% feet) at which the first oil was found, a drilling technique from 
the salt industry, a ready market for illuminating oil (whale oil was be- 
coming scarce) and lubricating oil, the availability of refining methods al- 
ready being used by the coal-oil industry, and a crude for producing products 
with a minimum of processing. The absence of any of these would have un- 
doubtedly delayed the development of the petroleum industry. 

The book also describes the problems of financing, refining, and trans- 
portation in the early phases of the oil industry. Numerous problems had to 
be solved, and what appears to be commonplace today was a major under- 
taking in those days. 

The iaw of supply and demand as affecting price is aptly illustrated in the 
historical development of the petroleum industry. During the early days when 
supply was short, petroleum sold for as much as two dollars a gallon, or 
about. eighty dollars a barrel. By the end of 1861, production was so far in 
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excess of demand that the price had dropped as low as ten cents a barrel. 
This same situation has been repeated in the oil industry within the fairly 
recent past. 

The book is a rich source of information on the beginnings of one of our 
largest industries, and this reviewer recommends it for reading by indi- 
viduals in that and associated industries. 

The Pennsylvania State College S. T. YusTER 


American Painting: First Flowers of Our Wilderness. By James Thomas 
Flexner. [A Life-in-America Prize Book.] Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1947. Pp. xxii, 368. $10.00.) 


The history of America’s life in art is a great and noble theme, one 
worthy of the best critical faculty and of the finest literary talent. In the 
past, Mr. Flexner has served both brilliantly and well in giving us interpreta- 
tions of the sources of our culture, and naturally in the present undertaking 
we expect much. First Flowers of Our Wilderness is the first of a series of 
volumes planned to embrace the entire history of American painting. Soundly 
conceived “to show the relationships between life in America and the long 
tradition of American painting,” the books present a highly competent survey 
of known facts and an interesting and intelligent interpretation of the artistic 
achievement of the colonial period. Mr. Flexner adopts an attitude toward 
Robert Feke different from that of Henry Wilder Foote, and demonstrates 
that John Singleton Copley was one of the most important figures in early 
American culture. Benjamin West he regards as reaching full stature in 
England rather than in Pennsylvania, and postpones that “American 
Raphael’s” rdéle as mentor of aspiring colonial daubers for treatment in the 
next volume. More than 160 admirably selected illustrations, including eight 
in color, supplement the text of what is, all things considered, the most 
useful popular introduction to American painting. 

I must confess, however, that this long-awaited book has proved a great 
disappointment to me. Despite Mr. Flexner’s great industry, it has been too 
hastily written and too hastily published. The author’s knowledge of colonial 
society is meager, and in consequence his understanding of vital matters is 
often imperfect; thus he has been led to unsound artistic conclusions. No 
historian can accept his assertion that only in the South did one find “real 
ladies and gentlemen—who did not, like Northerners, have to fabricate 
spurious coats of arms ... ,” nor the statement that the Hudson Valley 
society was both commercial and urban. An aristocratic theory of painting 
must dovetail with a sound theory of aristocracy as it actually developed 
in practice in the colonies. 

Very little is known about Southern painting, but Mr. Flexner has made 
no effort to do the research necessary to buttress his generalizations. In 
Williamsburg, alone, there are fourteen paintings attributed to John Wollas- 
ton which are well worth a visit; at many a tidewater plantation are count- 
less more by Wollaston and Bridges; and within recent years a number of 
seventeenth-century paintings have been placed in the Virginia Museum 
of Art at Richmond. Similarly, South Carolina portraits at Charleston 
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should have been studied carefully. Mr. Flexner seems to have confined his 
study of Southern painting to the Frick Art Reference Library of New 
York, which, however admirable it is, cannot take the place of the genuine 
articles. ; 

Such a dignified theme calls for dignified treatment. When he actually 
gets into his subject, the author writes clearly and entertainingly, but only 
too frequently his flippant style belittles his subject. For example: Feke’s 
“kinship was not with sophisticated practitioners who were able to produce 
a wide variety of blooms because they bought their seeds neatly packaged 
from the hay and feed stores of tradition” (p. 144). Careless proofreading 
is responsible for the author’s saying that there was an East Indian rather 
that a West Indian influence on colonial art (p. 289). 

A final word about the illustrations. Mr. Flexner must have been heart- 
sick when he first opened his book and saw the cheap, untruthful, colored 
plates Houghton Mifflin Company supplied for this ten-dollar volume. Re- 
cently I stood in the building of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and 
compared the two magnificent Mifflin portraits by Copley with the plates 
in First Flowers of Our Wilderness—any resemblance between the lovely 
tones of the originals and the garish hues of the plates is almost coincidental. 
Truth in illustrations, especially in art books, is as important as truth in 
text. In this case the illustrations are historical documents which have been 
altered. With the ever-increasing use of pictures in education, publishers 
must be made to deliver an honest graphic product. If, as they say when 
taxed with delinquency, good workmanship is no longer to be had, then they 
should omit the pictures. 

Institute of Early American History and Culture Cart BRIDENBAUGH 


George Horace Lorimer and The Saturday Evening Post. By John Tebbel. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. xxi, 335. 
$4.00.) 


For millions of Americans over a period of two generations the Saturday 
Evening Post was the norm of literary taste, the standard of material suc- 
cess, and a political oracle. And George Horace Lorimer was the Saturday 
Evening Post. As much as with the Tribune of Greeley’s day, the personality 
of the editor was identified with this magazine. The present work covers the 
story of the Post in the years from 1899 to 1936, from the day when Cyrus 
Curtis: bought the magazine for $1,000 and after a ten-minute interview 
hired Lorimer as literary editor, to the close of 1936, when the “Boss” re- 
tired. In some twenty pages Mr. Tebbel disposes of the early history of the 
magazine, making the usual dubious claim to its paternity by Franklin, and 
summarizes the early life of Lorimer. Then the story becomes topical as 
various phases of this epoch of the Post are treated. 

What was the secret of the phenomenal success of the Saturday Evening 
Posi—its circulation, its pre-eminence as an advertising medium, its respect- 
ability, its ieadership in the literary market, and its political influence? The 
portrait of Lorimer gives the clue. Though he was the friend and associate 
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of writers, artists, and men of genius, he appears the very prototype of the 
successful business man. He wrote easily and well himself—his Letters of a 
Self-Made Merchant to his Son was a best seller: it won for him many 
friends, and it influenced many people. It was a piece of “success” literature, 
and the gist of its thought appeared over and over again in the Post. His 
standards for Post fiction contained norms of respectability, and so this 
magazine maintained a tone of conventional morality throughout the jazz 
era. But good writing and compelling human interest were also insisted 
upon. Post writers knew what Post readers wanted; and Lorimer knew 
what was Post material. The critic, Benjamin Stolberg, wrote of the Post’s 
developing “the technique of the short story as good composition and second- 
rate literature”; but the roll of its writers is a roster of the great and the 
near-great. When F. Scott Fitzgerald questioned whether the magazines ap- 
preciated a literary genius in his own time, and cited Frank Norris as an 
example, Lorimer could point out that he had bought and serialized both 
The Pit and The Octopus. 

An equally successful technique was developed for Post non-fiction. This 
included interviews, travel literature, war correspondence, and business-like 
economics—all carefully balanced. Writers were commissioned to supply 
desirable articles, and advances were made to insure coverage of foreign 
affairs; Lorimer always had a stable full of reliable contributors. Their 
names—such as Isaac Marcosson, Samuel G. Blythe, and Garet Garrett— 
became well known to Post readers. 

The conservative politics of the Post also struck the norm of its mass 
of readers. Defender of power and wealth, it: ordinarily harbored no muck- 
rakers, vut it could crusade with Albert J. Beveridge, who was Lorimer’s 
close friend, and for a while it was “Progressive.” It supported Wilson in 
1916 because “he kept us out of war,” but it deserted him when he advocated 
the League of Nations. It favored immigration restriction and the Coolidge 
view of war debts, and it worried about the “pinks” and the Bolshevists. It 
became “virtually a Hoover propaganda organ,” though Lorimer dissented 
from the Hoover moratorium on the war debts. Lorimer loyally supported 
Hoover in 1932 and thereafter consistently fought the New Deal. His death 
came in 1937, within a year after his retirement. 

As a revelation of the “Boss” to many who knew him only as an editor, 
and as an estimate of a great periodical, its policies and contributors, in a 
way that will satisfy its former readers, this is a satisfactory performance. 
It is a journalistic survey of an epoch in journalism. 

Albright College Mitton W. HAmILTon 


General Gage in America. By John Richard Alden. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 313. $4.00.) 


Professor Alden has added fresh lustre to his scholarly reputation by 
writing a splendid biography of General Thomas Gage. Such a biography 
has long been needed, not only because the general played an important role 
in American history, but because his part in the events which preceded the 
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outbreak of war in 1775 has been rather generally misunderstood or mis- 
represented. Justice may not always triumph, but, in the long outstanding 
case of General Gage, the reviewer feels that a fair and an impartial hearing 
has at last been given. After examining and weighing the available evidence 
very carefully, Professor Alden has dismissed some of the charges formerly 
brought against the general. It would appear that—judged by the standards 
of his own time or by those of the present—the general was an honorable 
man, a brave soldier, a conscientious administrator, and a loyal servant of 
his country. 

The research upon which the author has based his conclusions has been 
conducted with painstaking thoroughness. He has examined, in a most 
exhaustive manner, the correspondence and memoranda in the Gage Papers 
in the William L. Clements Library, and he has searched among the Shel- 
burne Papers, the Amherst Papers, and other manuscript collections for 
additional materials bearing upon his study. The reviewer takes pleasure 
in being in position to state publicly his keen appreciation of Professor 
Alden’s exceptional mastery of his source materials. 

A thorough knowledge of sources is no guarantee that a would-be author 
will write a good book. Many a fine researcher has an almost fatal “dry- 
as-dust” literary touch, but Professor Alden is one of the fortunate few 
who is at once a fine researcher and an able writer. His book has con- 
siderable merit and is likely to achieve a wide circulation among the general 
reading public, as well as among scholars, if it receives proper advertising 
support from the Louisiana State University Press. The author has written 
entertainingly, and with touches of humor, and he has given his readers the 
benefit of mature analysis and sympathetic insight into the personality and 
motives of General Gage. 

The general played a creditable, but not distinguished, part in the ex- 
pulsion of the French from North America. He married an attractive 
American woman, reared a large family, and still found time to carry out 
conscientiously his various duties as governor of Montreal, and, from 1763 
to 1775, as commander-in-chief of the British Army in North America. In 
the crisis which resulted in the outbreak of hostilities in 1775, he served in 
the dual réles of commander-in-chief of the army and governor of Massa- 
chusetts. In a sense, he failed rather miserably in the crisis at Boston, partly, 
perhaps, because he was neither a brilliant man nor an audacious one. His 
failure, however, was due largely to circumstances for which he was not 
responsible; his superiors had ordered him to carry out strong coercive 
measures against the Massachusetts minutemen, but they had neglected to 
send him sufficient troops to perform the tasks which they had assigned 
to him. : 

The reviewer has only words of praise for Professor Alden’s book, with 
one exception: he would have been better pleased if the bibliography had 
been more nearly complete. A full-length bibliography can be a most useful 
tool to the scholarly reader of any serious historical work. 

Lehigh University Grorce W. Kyte 
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Montgomery County’s Greatest Lady: Lucretia Mott. By Homer T. Rosen- 
berger. [Historical Society of Montgomery County, Bulletin, VI, 91-171.] 
(Norristown, Pa.: The Society, April, 1948.) 


Under this title Dr. Rosenberger has published an eighty-page extension of 
a paper read before the Historical Society of Montgomery County on 
February 22, 1947. His chief sources are the biographies of Hallowell and 
of Hare amplified by documents in the Library of Congress and in the 
Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College, plus numerous con- 
temporary newspaper comments. 

There can be no doubt that this feather-weight little lady (1793-1880), 
sprung from Nantucket Quakerism, became for nearly a quarter of a century 
(1857-1880) the “greatest lady” of Montgomery County. A contemporary 
obituary in the Philadelphia Record called her “Philadelphia’s most dis- 
tinguished woman,” and Hare called her “the greatest woman in America.” 
This is a large claim, but it is not easy to set up a serious competitor. 

Lucretia Coffin Mott was associated prominently with anti-slavery, wom- 
an’s rights, temperance, economic justice, and international peace. In addi- 
tion, she was an indefatigable traveling Quaker minister, the mother of six 
children, and a homekeeper of marked efficiency. Of great intellectual 
capacity, a public speaker with persuasive charm, she was able to combine 
an ideal home life with a half-century of influence on the greatest public 
problems of her day. After a century she would be pleased by the progress 
made in the reforms which were so dear to her. 

After removing from Philadelphia in 1857, Lucretia Mott and her husband 
James Mott resided for the rest of their lives at Roadside on Old York Road 
just beyond the City Line. The building is now destroyed and the property 
is incorporated in Latham Park on the northwest side of the famous high- 
way. The present reviewer in earlier years spent many hours in this lovely 
old house with its meadows and orchards while the property was occupied 
by his uncle, the late Edward M. Wistar. He is glad to recommend this 
brief account of a great woman to anyone who is not familiar with her life 
and work. 

Haverford College W. W. Comrort 


American Medical Research, Past and Present. By Richard H. Shryock. 
(New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1947. Pp. xvi, 350. $2.50.) 


Here is a book that only Professor R. H. Shryock could write. Equipped 
by years of research and writing in medical history, he brings to this work the 
same skill and thoroughness that have characterized his other books on the 
medical sciences. He places the history of medical sciences in the larger 
framework of general history. And that is most important. The inter- 
relations of our social, economic, and scientific developments can be under- 
stood only when they are approached historically. Professor Shryock has a 
sympathetic understanding of the rdle of science in our nation’s history. 

Chronologically, this study covers the period from the mid-eighteenth 
century to the present—with most emphasis upon the last fifty years. The 
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first period, that of the Formative Influence (1750-1820), was dominated by 
British influence. “It can hardly be said (during this period) that the 
Americans accomplished anything in medical research until late in the 
eighteenth century” (p. 10). The physicians of that early period had nothing 
new to report. They could not embark upon original studies until the 
current developments in Europe crossed the Atlantic. The three eighteenth- 
century Americans who accomplished most in genuine scientific research— 
Benjamin Franklin and Benjamin Thompson in physics, and William C. 
Wells in biology and medicine—lived and worked abroad for years. 

The second period, 1820-1860, was dominated by French influence. Little 
real research was undertaken before 1860. Lack of public and private support 
for pure science was the chief reason for this backwardness. There were 
no cities that had research centers. “American medical science on the eve 
of the Civil War was still colonial in nature” (p. 35). 

The third period, 1860-1895, was marked by the donation of small funds 
for research. Men of science began to turn to men of wealth—a period of 
“angelic conjunction between wealth and science that ushered in the heroic 
age of American medicine after 1875” (p. 59). Young American physicians 
began studying in Germany. A few American universities established hos- 
pitals during this period—notably, Johns Hopkins, 1876. In 1886 the Asso- 
ciation for American Physicians was founded. Several states began to license 
physicians and for this purpose set up examining boards. 

The fourth period, 1895-1940, witnessed a marked acceleration in research. 
In 1893 Miss Mary Garett gave much of her fortune to the Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine, and a few years later the Rev. Frederick T. Gates 
(pastor for John D. Rockefeller) persuaded his wealthy friend to establish 
a foundation for medical research. Others followed in rapid order. 

One of the most significant chapters in the book is the one on “Public 
Relations.” Scientific research had to be popularized. Schools, newspapers, 
magazines, the radio, and the movies—all joined forces to sell this idea to 
the public. A widely read magazine, Science Service, was established. Science 
clubs sprang up by the thousands. There were those who felt that science 
was racing ahead too rapidly, and before the outbreak of World War II 
there was talk of calling a halt to scientific research. Then came the war, 
with all its devastation, ending with the wiping out of two Japanese cities 
by science’s latest and most deadly weapon, the atomic bomb. This caused 
scientists and statesmen alike to rush plans for a world organization that 
would insure peace. In such a program medical science will be well up front. 
The University of Pittsburgh Joun W. OLIVER 


The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. Volume XI, 1946. Articles by 
Arthur D. Graeff, Henry J. Kauffman, and Lester W. J. Seifert. 
(Fogelsville, Pa.: The Society [c. 1948]. Pp. viii, 178. $5.00.) 


The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society has been making a strong 
effort in its recent publications to show the influence of Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans outside of our state. Accordingly, its eleventh yearbook continues in 
Dr. Graeff’s paper, “The Pennsylvania Germans in Ontario, Canada,” based 
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on studies made during his visits with “our cousins,” a trend started last 
year with an article on the Middle West. In his twofold approach, his- 
torical and sociological, Dr. Graeff does not attempt to write a “definitive 
account,” but rather a “brief survey” which may guide others in more de- 
tailed treatments of the subject. He introduces the reader to the possible 
reasons for the migrations to Waterloo County and elsewhere, to the life, 
language, and folklore of these people, and to some interesting personalities. 
His description of Thomas Reesor, a Moses, is a literary gem. It should be 
said, however, that the addition of a summary, more careful organization, and 
better proofreading would have improved the study. The deletion of certain 
parts, such as the one dealing with Dr. Graeff’s pet theory about the 
persistence of the dialect (p. 37 f.), would likewise have enhanced the value 
of his paper. , 
“Coppersmithing in Pennsylvania,” by Henry J. Kauffman, with its 
generous illustrations by Zoe E. Kauffman, is “a Treatise on the Art of the 
Eighteenth Century Coppersmith, together with a description of his Products 
and his Establishments,” as the subtitle indicates. Professor Kauffman gives 
valuable information on the training and equipment in the trade and on the 
making and marking of copper vessels. Perhaps lack of knowledge by the 
general public makes irrelevant the reviewer’s criticism of too great gen- 
erality. The title page has T. for E. as the middle initial of Mrs. Kauffman. 
In “Lexical Differences between Four Pennsylvania Regions,” Dr. Lester 
W. J. Seifert presents a comparative study of vocabulary usage, hardly 
homogeneous, in the Lehigh, Lancaster, Berks, and Upper Susquehanna 
Valley areas. The first two he calls core centers, Berks a transitional zone, 
and Susquehanna probably a later colonial area. 
Susquekanna University Russet, W. GILBert 


The Nickel Plate Road: The History of a Great Railroad. By Taylor Hamp- 
ton. (Cleveland and New York: The World Publishing Company, 1947, 
Pp. 366. $3.75.) 


This is the story of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany from its origin in the minds of the members of the Seeney Syndicate, 
composed of a group of New York capitalists allied with a number of 
Middle Westerners (whose interests were largely politics and railroad pro- 
motion), through the present, post-Robert Young era. Mrs. Hampton’s 
account of the formation of the original companies, together with interest- 
ing and valuable biographical sketches of the members of the syndicate, is 
very detailed but does not tell the real reason for the promotion of a railway 
along the south shore of Lake Erie, paralled to the Vanderbilt lines from 
Buffalo to Chicago. There seems little purpose in such a detailed analysis 
unless the author is seeking to disprove the oft-repeated, and generally ac- 
cepted, notion that the road was primarily a speculative venture to “hold 
up” William H. Vanderbilt; but after stating that “the promoters were so 
closemouthed that not a printed word has been uncovered in all the accounts 
to indicate that it was a Machiavellian scheme,” Mrs. Hampton goes on to 
say that “all [appearances] lead us to conclude that the road was built to 
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sell” (p. 150). In the light of this acceptance it would have been more profit- 
able, it would seem, to devote more attention to the rivalries of railroad 
and financial interests of the period and less to the detailed story of the 
promotion and laying out of the road. Her chapter on the rivalry between 
Norwalk and Bellevue, Ohio, each seeking to have the “nickel-plated road” 
pass through it, is one of the best in the book, for here Mrs. Hampton has 
used newspaper sources extensively, and the story may fairly be said to be 
typical of the inter-town struggles to secure railroad connections, which 
were characteristic of much of the railroad promotion in the older settled 
areas of the country. 

Mrs. Hampton examines, at some length, the origin of the nickname by 
which the road has been known from its inception, but the account could 
well have been considerably condensed in a history of this length. The story 
of the Nickel Plate’s control by the Vanderbilt interests for forty years (be- 
ginning three days after its opening and lasting until 1916, when the Van 
Swearingens of Cleveland bought it) is briefly but well told. Her account 
of the period of Van Swearingen control is very largely the recounting of 
the development of the Toledo, St. Louis and Western (The Clover Leaf) 
and of the Lake Erie and Western, which were merged with the Nickel 
Plate to give the road its present outlines. These accounts—detailed, often 
dull, and not accompanied by maps—leave the reader, if he is unfamiliar with 
the details of Ohio and Indiana geography, somewhat bewildered. Too little 
attention is paid in the story of the Van Swearingen period to the activities 
of such important railroading figures as J. J. Bernet and W. J. Hanrahan, 
who took the Nickel Plate from its sublimated position under the Vander- 
bilt interests and made it a first-class railroad. The latter part of the story, 
from the breaking up of the Van Swearingen “empire” through the activ- 
ities of the Ball family and Robert Young to independence, is but briefly 
covered. 

On the whole, The Nickel Plate Road is less than an adequate account of 
this railroad. It would appear from the bibliography that newspapers were 
extensively used in its compilation, but they were not used skillfully and well. 
Quotations are too long, and some of them were poorly selected. Too little 
attention appears to have been paid to other bibliographical sources, especially 
to the corporate records of the company, to which Mrs. Hampton apparently 
had access. Too much attention is devoted to the details of promoting and 
financing the many lesser projects which were incorporated into the system 
and too little attention to the telling of the story of the railroad as a 
dynamic influence in a living society. For the student of railroading, also, 
too little attention is paid to the technical problems of railroad operation. 
The book serves as a repository of many anecdotes about people, towns, and 
institutions along the right of way, but many of these anecdotes have little 
or no connection with the main story. This is nowhere better illustrated than 
in the account, on pages 262 and 263, of the beginnings of the Muncie gas 
works. Although she has brought together much useful and interesting in- 
formation about the Nickel Plate, Mrs. Hampton has not written the 
definitive history of that railroad. 

Northwestern University Howarp F. BENNETT 
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A National Policy For The Oil Industry. By Eugene V. Rostow. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. xvi, 173. $2.50.) 


This is an important book on an important subject. It was quickly utilized 
by Federal agencies as an authoritative analysis and as a pronouncement. 
No one, it is presumed, will fail to approve the study of the oil industry 
(really the petroleum industry) as an interdepartmental project of research 
in national policy by members of departments of economics and political 
science and by members of a law school, though it may be suggested that 
the co-operation of critical historians might have added something. 

Somewhat arbitrarily and artificially the study is divided into five parts 
rather than treated as a whole. The Preface and Part I embody an introduc- 
tion to the subject. The remaining parts deal with the controls of crude-oil 
production and of the product markets, with oil abroad, and with restoring 
competition. In these five parts the author tries to set forth the pattern of 
the oil industry, the law controlling the industry, the geology of petroleum, 
and the business practices within the industry, with emphasis on prices and 
competition, and with the suggestion of fuller governmental regulation. 

The volume, though based on Congressional hearings, specialized mono- 
graphs, recent general works, and many important law cases, falls short of 
authoritativeness in two and probably more respects. The inside technological 
and financial aspects of the oil industry have not been mastered by the author 
and his co-workers. Probably the subject in this respect is vastly too big for 
complete research. As a result, positive errors of statistical fact are easily 
detected by one more in touch with the inside affairs of the petroleum in- 
dustry. The legal and administrative representatives of the petroleum com- 
panies not only can point out manifold shortcomings of fact and statement, 
but have pointed out such shortcomings before United States agencies. 

To the historical critic, a major defect of this study is that it is not objec- 
tive but modernistically subjective in its frames of reference. Research starts, 
as a rule, with hypothesis, but hypotheses are merely intellectual machinery 
and not objective and cosmic verities. They may be changed and rejected. 
Frames of reference or assumptions are something different, something more 
like axioms or theorems. This volume is featured by assumptions in regard 
to social welfare, democracy, equality, etc., with the resulting appearance of 
the facts being fitted to the assumptions. The meaning of words is not 
guarded, as, for example, “monopoly” when (p. 67) there are twenty major 
companies and when (pp. 76, 83) there is “monopolistic competition.” 

In general, this work should be read for stimulation of interest and not 
for acceptance as an authoritative study. 

The University of Pittsburgh ALFreD P. JAMES 


The Great Rehearsal. By Carl Van Doren. (New York: The Viking Press, 
1948. Pp. xii, 336. $3.75.) 


World War II, like World War I, has produced many books to “prove” 
that, because Americans solved their “problems” in the Convention of 1787, 
the world can solve its problems today by some form of international or- 
ganization based on a similar pattern. Most of these books are valueless as 
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either history or example, and the present book is no exception. Reasoning 
by analogy has validity only if the historic past one appeals to actually 
existed. Men who treat of the Confederation Period as one of chaos from 
which patriots rescued the new nation simply miss the point. There was 
upheaval, it is true, but many postwar problems were well under way to 
solution before the Constitution of 1787 was adopted. Such was the opinion 
of many of the men who wrote the Constitution, including Washington him- 
self. Despite such contemporary evidence, and much research since then that 
has supported it, Van Doren accepts almost without qualification the argu- 
ments the Federalists used in public to get the Constitution adopted. The 
history of the Confederation period is far more complex than he has in any 
way indicated. Furthermore, the movement for a constitutional convention 
had a long history behind it. Conventions had been proposed ever since 1780 
by the men who did not like the kind of government provided for by the 
Articles of Confederation and the revolutionary constitutions of the states. 
A vast mass of political argument had gone on in private letters and in the 
newspapers in which the problems of the time were discussed at length and 
with complete frankness. All this is entirely relevant to any discussion of the 
Convention of 1787; in fact, neither the Convention, the arguments in it, nor 
the final result can be understood without such background. Yet all this is 
omitted from this book. The “Great Rehearsal” took place before the spring 
of 1787. 

The issue, as most contemporaries agreed, was basically one of “demo- 
cratic” versus “republican” government. They said so over and over again. 
Yet Van Doren ignores this almost completely. He discusses Randolph’s open- 
ing speech in the convention, but omits entirely the thing that Randolph 
himself said was the chief danger of the times, namely, democracy. Men did 
not use the terms “democratic” and “republican” interchangeably as Van 
Doren says they did. To prove this assertion, one has only to read the 
Federalist Paper in which Madison points out that the Constitution should 
be adopted because of the obvious advantages of a republic over a democracy. 

Put in another way, the issue was between a “federal” and a “national” 
government. Randolph said so in his opening speech and so did Gouverneur 
Morris when he defined the difference between the two kinds of government. 
The practical men in the Convention wanted to escape the fact of state 
sovereignty under the Articles of Confederation. Some wanted to wipe out 
the states; others wanted to retain them as administrative districts; and 
still others wanted to retain the federal form of government but to add specific 
powers to it. The result was a compromise which has confused the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution of 1787 ever since. One need but mention the 
constitutional interpretations of the Civil War and the New Deal periods 
as examples, 

On these and on many other points little clear understanding of the 
problems of the period is shown. The book therefore has neither value as 
history nor relevance as a guide to world organization in the twentieth 
century. 

University of Wisconsin MERRILL JENSEN 
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Registration in Pennsylvania Elections, 1926-1946. By H. F. Alderfer and 
Fannette H. Luhrs. [A Publication of the Institute of Local Govern- 
ment.}] (State College, Pa.: The Pennsylvania Municipal Publications 
Service, 1948. Pp. 68. $1.00.) 


This is another of the valuable publications of the Institute of Local Gov- 
ernment at The Pennsylvania State College. Chapter I digests the registra- 
tion laws of the state; chapter II discusses registration figures in Pennsyl- 
vania from 1926 through 1946; chapter III gives registration statistics by 
counties for the same period; and chapter IV shows the deviation between 
party registration and party voting. In addition there are numerous graphs 
and tables. Most of the information came from The Pennsylvania Manual. 

Herein there is space for only two impressions which emerge from read- 
ing the booklet. (1) As a general rule, fewer persons registered and voted 
in gubernatorial than in presidential elections. It would thus appear that the 
closer government is to the voter the less interest he takes in it. Does this 
paradox mean that recent attempts to revive the vitality of local government 
are futile? (2) The statistics show clearly that Republicans elected Earle 
in 1934 and carried the state for Roosevelt in 1936, 1940, and 1944. In every 
one of these elections, there were many more registered Republicans than 
registered Democrats. Does this fact indicate that many people registered 
Republican for “social” or other purposes—like holding their jobs—and 
then voted as they honestly believed? Are there more “disloyal” Republicans 
than “disloyal” Democrats? Or what does it mean? 

The reviewer has nothing except praise for this useful contribution, al- 
though, if another edition is brought out, several misleading or erroneous 
statements should be cleared up. For instance, those who live in Snyder and 
Union Counties would not agree that they belong either “in the northern 
tier or the southeastern regions of the Srate” (pp. 30-31). Again, Earle is 
not Pennsylvania’s only Democratic governor (p. 35). 

Susquehanna University Wit A. Russ, Jr. 


Grass Roots History. By Theodore C. Blegen. (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1947. Pp. x, 266. $3.00.) 


From the grass roots, Dean Blegen has compounded a vital type of his- 
tory. He has captured so much of the essential in recording the microcosm 
that small Minnesota communities expand into the wumniverse, and the 
Scandinavian pioneer into Everyman. 

In this large-scale modern age in which the historian must measure by 
the millions and billions, the single unit with its freight of human significance 
is too often lost. Large figures are so removed from everyday reality that 
they have little meaning. Americans of good will read of the massacre of 
tens and hundreds of thousands of Indians almost without comprehension 
until the slaughter of one Gandhi brings to them with shocked horror a 
comprehension of the whole. 

In the same way, Dean Blegen, by turning his glass upon an uncelebrated 
Norwegian woman—Gro Svendsen—makes real the struggle of all frontier 
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immigrants to sink roots into prairie soil. “Life here is altogether different 
from life in our mountain valley,” Gro wrote. “One must readjust oneself 
and learn everything all over again, even to the preparation of food. We are 
told that the women in America have much leisure time, but I haven’t yet 
met any woman who thought so.” 

These delightful essays touch upon many facets. Dean Blegen has 
gathered letters and diaries, ballads and newspaper advertisements, to por- 
tray a pioneer people. Here is the Minnesota not only of the immigrant, but 
of the native Yankee, the saturnine physician, and the aspiring politician. 
On every page the human bits bring the story alive. One reads with delight 
of the western sweep of the octogenarian relict of Alexander Hamilton: “A 
carpet had been spread, an armchair [was] ready to receive her. The troops 
were under arms, we passed between two double rows of soldiers, and a 
very fine band was playing.” Charles Francis Adams recorded his keen 
observations on a campaign tour with Seward on behalf of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and modestly concluded: “So I feel as if I had passed the ordeal of 
extempore speaking, in the West.” 

Dean Blegen has recorded the development of hospitals from the first 
crude rooms at Fort Shelling to the Mayo Clinic, and of libraries from the 
stores of books of the first missionaries to the benefactions of Andrew 
Carnegie. From advertisements he has reconstructed much of the everyday 
life of a century ago—the age of tallow candles, gridirons, sleigh bells, 
shawls, daguerreotypes, and patent medicines. 

In large measure the materials from which this book has been con- 
structed have their counterpart in every state and in every local historical 
library in America. In their proper use are the answers to the questions, 
“What is the value of local history, and what is the task of the local 
historian?” 

America has affected an “inverted provincialism,” says Dean Blegen, an 
urbane and cosmopolitan air which has scorned the actualities of the common 
life. In its place should be a regionalism which is “a creative concern with 
the development of the region to its maximum for the cultural strength of 
the nation.” The chronicle of this regionalism is grass-roots history. “It 
grapples, as history should grapple, with the need of understanding the 
small, everyday elements, the basic elements, in large movements.” Through 
understanding the region, “starting with the community and homeland, we 
have the basis for knowing the universal.” 

The Pennsylvania State College FRANK FREIDEL 


Mining Camps: A Study in American Frontier Government. By Charles 
Howard Shinn. Introduction by Joseph Henry Jackson. Second edition. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. xxvi, 291 [vii]. $4.00.) 


Shinn’s Mining Camps, first published in 1885, has long been recognized 
as a standard source of information on California of the gold-rush period. 
The author, who was convinced that mining developments in the West 
should not be presented “merely as a brilliant episode full of impetus and 
splendor” but as one of great institutional importance, developed this thesis 
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in a series of papers prepared during his student days at Johns Hopkins 
University. These papers became the chapters of this, his first, book. The 
introductory investigations trace the evolution of medieval mining practices, 
with emphasis upon the Germanic heritage, and the evolution of customs in 
Cornwall, both of which appear to Shinn as the institutional heritage of 
the American miner. The Spanish-American period in California is likewise 
evaluated on the basis of development of institutions—the mission, the 
presidio, and the pueblo—and of the adaptations thereof made necessary by 
the arrival of Americans of Anglo-Saxon background. 

The constantly recurring theme of the remaining chapters is the unusual 
ability of the American people to establish a system of law and self-govern- 
ment. Illustrative material includes the adoption of and the adherence to 
rules for mining parties headed toward the diggings, the development of 
mining-district regulations, the creation of early mining courts to dispense 
justice, and the ultimate evolution of a system of mining law. The docu- 
mentary evidence collected and cited in these essays is of exceptional value, 
and later investigators have been indebted to Shinn for its preservation. 
The extension of California mining laws to other western camps and the 
impact of this legal code upon the land system, the expansion of agriculture, 
and the general pattern of western development comprise the closing and 
summary chapters of the study. 

Readers of this book can clearly sense Shinn’s thorough understanding 
of the individualism and independence characteristic of the frontier and at 
the same time perceive his great admiration for the ability of the miners, 
as one group of frontiersmen, to formulate and abide by rules for mutual 
aid and for the benefit of the community. The author, having developed a 
clear and readable style during an earlier career in journalism, is an excel- 
lent story-teller. His narratives of men and events are judiciously inter- 
spersed among the more factual and technical chapters and paragraphs. His 
well known concept of the Anglo-Saxons as a superior race, more capable 
than others of adopting democratic institutions, was perhaps the result of 
the time and the place of his academic training. 

No editorial changes in the original Shinn text appear to have been made 
in this second edition, published as a part of Alfred Knopf’s series on 
Western Americana. This volume, however, has been enriched by an 
introduction in which Joseph Henry Jackson, writing in a somewhat ex- 
aggerated style, restates the Shinn thesis as an established fact. His un- 
bounded admiration for Shinn is revealed in a brief biographical sketch 
which forms a part of this introduction. 

Students and teachers of western history are indeed gratified that the 
editors and publishers of the Western Americana series have made this 
study more readily available. There is no doubt concerning “its original 
contribution to our knowledge of ourselves and our method of self-govern- 
ment.” 

University of Chicago W. TuRRENTINE JACKSON 
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